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at present of any advance towards the ending 

of the deadlock in the Ruhr. There have 
been many rumours of an imminent surrender on the 
part of the German Government, but as all such rumours 
seem to come from Paris it is impossible to attach 
very much weight to them—they are presumably only 
a part of the “ moral offensive.” In any case, it is 
not at all clear what surrender would mean or could 
mean. As far as the world knows, there is no con- 
ceivable step which the German Government could take 
which would lead to an early evacuation of the Ruhr. 
M. Poincaré evidently intends to stay there indefinitely, 
whatever the Germans may say or sign or do. It is 
true that that intention has not yet been officially 
avowed, and the avowal will doubtless be postponed 
for as long as possible. It is in this connection that 
the inaction of the British Government is most seriously 
to be deplored. Mr. Bonar Law is clearly entitled to 
ask M. Poincaré on what terms he is prepared to 
withdraw from the Ruhr, to abandon the blockade of 
the British enclave round Cologne and generally to 
facilitate the resumption of the reparation-producing 
industries of Westphalia; and the answer, whatever 
its terms, could not fail to elucidate the position and 
promote that development of public opinion, both 
in this country and abroad, by which alone the problem 
can eventually be brought to a decision. We do not 
know at present where France stands or where Great 
Britain stands; and by permitting this uncertainty 
to continue Mr. Bonar Law is contributing all that it is 
in his power to contribute to the prolongation of a 


most dangerous crisis. 
* * * 


gis HERE appears to be not the slightest probability 


Lord Birkenhead’s reference in the House of Lords 


on Wednesday to the expenditure of France upon 
armaments was one of those “ indiscretions ’’ which 
are likely, as time passes, to be more and more frequently 
committed by leaders of opinion in this country. 
France is maintaining an army twice as large as ours 
and an air-fleet four times as large. She needs her 
large army to carry out the policy which she has chosen 
to adopt against Germany, but her need for so vast 
an air-fleet is by no means clear, unless it is intended, 
as Lord Birkenhead put it, to “ strengthen the tongue 
of her diplomacy ”’ vis-a-vis Great Britain. Practically 
she is inviting us to indulge in a new competition in 
a particular form of armaments. We have no desire 
to compete with her in that or any other fashion ; 
but no doubt if the challenge is persistently main- 
tained we shall accept it sooner or later. Thus we 
may be driven to add large sums to our national 
expenditure by a country which not only taxes itself 
less than half as heavily as we tax ourselves, but 
which, as Lord Birkenhead says, “ utterly refuses to 
pay a penny of capital or interest to reduce her immense 
indebtedness to us.”” Some people—though they are 
a dwindling number—may question the wisdom of 
referring to such facts in public, but no one can deny 
that they are facts, and no one who possesses a historical 
sense can deny that such facts always in the long run 
determine national policies. The present position is 
intrinsically intolerable; we may for a little while 
longer close our eyes to its essential features, but 
presently we shall recognise them—and act. 
* * * 

The Conference that began at the Foreign Office on 
Wednesday is, we hope, the last act in the Near East 
melodrama. It is, indeed, only a private meeting of 
“experts” trying to find a satisfactory compromise 
between the Draft Treaty of Lausanne and the Turkish 
counter-proposals, and Angora and Downing Street 
and the Quai d’Orsay may in the end refuse, as they 
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have refused before, to compromise. But we believe 
the chances of a settlement are good. The main 
difficulty is still the ‘‘ economic and financial clauses,” 
in which France is principally concerned. But unless 
anti-Turkish prejudice rallies to her from our side, 
France must yield much ground, for she is far too 
fully occupied elsewhere to want more trouble with 
Turkey. The Turks, on their side, have indulged in a 
good deal of fierce talk; but they are anxious for 
peace, and we do not believe that at this stage of the 
proceedings they are likely to fight for shadows, if 
they can get the substance. But the substance— 
which means, in plain words, the sovereignty of the 
Turks in Turkey—they certainly must have. The 
Turk as a tiger at large proved too much for us. 
We shall succeed no better if we think to turn the tiger 
into a cross between a domestic cat and a milch-cow. 
In fact, we shall never make much progress until 
we cease to regard the Turk as any sort of a beast. 
We are not bound to like him ; but prudence requires 
that we should respect him—and even his inconvenient 
passion for freedom. 
+ * * 


The Legislative Assembly at Delhi is continuing the 
process of bursting its swaddling-clothes. There have 
been some warm passages in the Budget debates, and 
we should like to hear more of the impolite Captain 
Sassoon, who told the Finance Member, Sir Basil 
Blackett, that he had ‘‘ the face of a cherub and the 
methods of a tank, which would do more to wreck the 
reforms than all the efforts of the Non-Co-operators.”’ 
The Assembly defeated several important proposals of 
the Government. It refused the grant of £20,000 
required for the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services, the leader of the Democratic Party declaring 
truculently that the appointment of this Commission 
was only another instance of the continuous inter- 
ference of Whitehall. It voted for a cut of more than 
three-quarters of a million sterling in railway expendi- 
ture, and it rejected, as it had the previous year, the 
doubling of the salt duty. This salt duty, though it 
looks small—it is about }d. per lb.—is a severe burden 
on the poorest classes. The Government wanted it 
for the very laudable object of covering a Budget 
deficit ; but there would seem to be better alternatives. 
The most obvious of them is a further reduction of 
expenditure ; there is still work for the ‘* Inchcape 
axe’ to do—army expenditure, for example, is more 
than twice what it was before the war. These adverse 
decisions of the Assembly will be overriden by certi- 
ficate of the Viceroy and the Government will get 
what it wants. Such conflicts between the rising 
democracy of India and the executive are, no doubt, 
unfortunate, but they are also, in one sense, a healthy 
sign. The lesson for the Home Government and the 
India Office is plain; larger and speedier concessions 
must be made to Indian self-government. 

* * * 

The Jugoslavian general] election, which took place 
last Sunday, was of more than ordinary interest. It 
was a round in the struggle between those who want 
the new “ Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ” 
to be a unitary State and those whose motto is local 
autonomy and federalism. The Centralists are repre- 
sented by Dr. Pashitch’s Radical Party, drawing its 
strength mainly from old Serbia, and the Democrats. 
At the head of the opposing side is Stephen Raditch, 
with his huge peasant following in Croatia. No less 
than thirty-two parties went to the polls on Sunday. 
Some of them—-including the Socialists and Com- 
munists—were practically wiped out. The Raditch 


party did well, and increased its numbers to 70. Dr. 
Pashitch’s Radicals, however, are still stronger, with 
a total of 120. They are the largest single party, but 
have not a majority by themselves, for the House has 
813 members. 


It seems uncertain whether they will 


try to form a fresh coalition with the fifty Democrats, 
and so carry onthe unsatisfactory régime that prevailed 
before the election. All that is certain is that feelings 
run high on both sides and that M. Raditch, with his 
Croat followers and others that may adhere to him, 
will be a formidable power. The issue between the 
**Home Rulers”’ and the Centralists is a vital one, 
and it cannot be settled by counting gains and losses 
at the polls. If Jugoslavia is to hold together, it must 
be on a local autonomy and federal basis. But if the 
Centralists prove stubborn, there is likely to be “‘ more 
trouble in the Balkans.” 
* * * 

The Royal Commission on London Government has 
at length presented its report, or rather three reports, 
none of which commands a clear majority. Of the 
main report, signed by four members, we venture to 
predict that it will satisfy nobody. On the one hand 
it rejects the plan for a Greater London Authority, 
and proposes that the existing areas should remain, 
co-ordinated only through a joint Advisory Committee. 
So far it will please the extra-London areas which 
have been fighting to maintain their independence. 
But, on the other hand, it proposes a scheme of rates 
equalisation over an area far wider than that of the 
L.C.C.—a proposal which will be extremely unpopular 
with the middle-class residential districts in the 
suburban belt. It has tried to compromise between 
unification and district independence ; and we do not 
regard its compromise as a success. Two members of 
the Commission, Mr. Robert Donald and Mr. Stephen 
Walsh, recommend what we have long urged in 
these columns—a Greater London Authority with 
wide powers over transport, housing, education and 
health services, but leaving some measure of local 
autonomy to the smaller units within the area. The 
two, remaining members—Mr. Hiley and Mr. Talbot— 
advocate the division of the whole of Greater London 
into a number of County Boroughs, with wider powers 
than the existing Metropolitan Boroughs, but subject, 
for certain services, to a single Greater London 
Authority. This plan seems to have far more in 
common with the views of Mr. Walsh and Mr. Donald 
than with those of the Chairman and his colleagues. 
In fact, on the main question the Commission is equally 
divided, and the Government and the public are left 
to make up their minds with little fresh guidance as 
the result of its labours. 

* * * 

The Press and the House of Commons became quite 
singularly and unnecessarily excited about Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s vote of censure on the capitalist system. 
The simple-minded reader might have supposed that 
never before had the virtues of capitalism been so 
arraigned, and that never before had the Labour Party 
declared its opposition to the existing system in industry. 
In fact, of course, neither the Press nor the House of 
Commons believed any such thing. They seized on 
the occasion partly because it presented a harmless 
opportunity for the exercise of debating talent, more 
appropriate perhaps to the propaganda platform or the 
local debating society, and partly because it could be 
used to press home the identification of the Labour 
Party with the dogmas of Socialism. Surely it has been 
clear enough for many years past that, in the purely 
Pickwickian sense implied by Mr. Snowden’s motion, 
the Labour Party is a Socialist Party. It belongs, 
and has belonged for many years, to the Socialist 
International. It has declared again and again its 
lack of faith in “ private enterprise,” and its belief in 
a gradual transition to a Socialist system. We doubt if 
the realisation of the fact will, at the present day, 
terrify a single elector, or induce him to refrain from 
voting for a Labour candidate for whom he would 
otherwise vote. Socialism has lost its terrors—they 
have been transferred to Communism or Bolshevism, 
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“isms” of a redness which is no longer common to the 
whole Socialist movement. And the Labour Party is 
certainly not Communist. Sir Alfred Mond and his 
friends doubtless enjoyed themselves on Tuesday. So 
did Mr. Snowden and his friends. But were their 
speeches worthy of so much attention? 

cd * 7 


The agricultural dispute, which broke out last week, 
has now become general in Norfolk and has extended 
to parts of Suffolk. In both counties the farmers are 
endeavouring to force both an increase of hours from 
fifty to fifty-four and a reduction in the hourly rate 
of wages from 6d. to 53d. The position in Norfolk 
is complicated by the existence of two farmers’ associa- 
tions, one of which is making matters very much 
worse by the importation of blacklegs to break the 
men’s resistance. The more important body, the 
Norfolk branch of the National Farmers’ Union, seems 
to be pursuing a less shortsighted policy, and there is 
some hope that agreement may be reached between 
it and the Agricultural Workers’ Union. The labourers 
have submitted already to reductions which have 
brought wages down to 25s. for a full week’s work, 
and to much less where a full week’s work is not forth- 
coming. No one can blame them for coming to the 
conclusion that a stand must be made at this point, 
which is admitted to have lowered earnings below 
any reasonable standard of living. The farmers’ case 
is, of course, that in the present condition of arable 
farming they cannot afford to pay even these wages ; 
but, as Mr. R. B. Walker has pointed out, this con- 
clusion can hardly be accepted without fuller evidence 
than they have adduced, and, if it were accepted, the 
remedy would not lie in a further reduction, which 
could only lead to a return to the Speenhamland 
system of subsidising wages out of poor rates. If the 
position is as bad as the farmers make out, the solution 
can be only a change in our national agricultural 
policy. The present dispute throws into relief the 
futility of the Prime Minister’s reply to the agricultural 
deputation last week. It also points the moral of 
Mr. Fordham’s article which appeared in the last 
issue of this journal. By stabilisation of prices and 
elimination of middlemen, we must assure to the 
agricultural industry a return which will enable a 
living wage to be paid. 

* * . 

The dispute in the building industry has assumed a 
more serious aspect. After the overwhelming rejection 
by the men of the proposals for a general reduction in 
wages, the National Wages and Conditions Council for 
the industry met and parted without agreement. The 
employers’ chairman thereupon issued a fighting state- 
ment, in which he practically threatened an immediate 
lock-out ; but it is not clear how far this can be taken as 
representing the master builders’ position. They are 
meeting locally at the week-end to determine their 
attitude, and a national meeting next week will reach a 
definite decision. The men contend that the employers, 
under the constitution of the Joint Council, are bound 
to give six months’ notice of any save an agreed change 
in wages. The employers dispute this, and maintain 
their right to make the change on April Ist. There 
seem to be four possibilities still open—the withdrawal 
of the demands for the time being, a resumption of 
negotiations with a view to agreement on modified 
terms, a national lock-out, or a reference of the whole 
question to district settlement, with a possibility of 
agreement in some areas and lock-outs in others. Some 
competent observers regard the last as the most likely 
event; for, while some of the employers are set on 
forcing the reduction, others are very unwilling to do so. 
In London, for example, the weekly wages of the skilled 
men are now only 58 per cent. above the pre-war level, 
and in Birmingham only 76 per cent. The rise is 





larger for the less skilled and in the rural areas, where 
“patage wages were very low. The building workers 

ave already suffered big reductions under their sliding 
scale agreement. Unless we accept the view that 
wages in all trades ought to be cut down to the level of 
those which have aan the lowest point, it is hard to 
see what argument there can be for further reductions 
in these cases. 

* + x 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Irregulars have 
always shown themselves singularly ignorant of Irish 
psychology. Few people, however, imagined that they 
would blunder so badly as to issue a proclamation 
prohibiting all games and amusements. Had they 
desired to advertise their own weakness and inferiority 
they could not have chosen a better way. The average 
Dubliner, if he resents, cannot» be trusted to resist, 
invasions of his rights as a citizen, and he bears with 

hilosophic calm interruptions of his daily work as a 
result of the activities of armed gangs. But when it 
comes to depriving him of his amusements the lamb 
develops some of the qualities of the lion. He was 
much more interested in Siki and MacTigue than in 
Mr. de Valera and Miss MacSwiney, and he declined 
to be bullied into pretending that he wasn’t. Even 
the land mine which was exploded in O’Connell Street 
just before the fight began in the hope of causing a 
stampede, had little more deterrent effect than a toy 
squib. Ten minutes later the crowds were thicker 
than ever, much thicker than they would have been 
had the attraction been a speech by Mr. de Valera. 
Baldoyle races never drew as many people on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and the attendance at cinemas, football 
matches and theatres broke all records. It was the 
plain man’s first real gesture of defiance against the 

rsecutors who for months have been doing their 

st to make his life intolerable. No doubt attempts 
will be made to hit back, and already there have been 
ugly incidents of armed bands breaking up dances, 
and scaring women and children into a panic by dis- 
charging volleys of shots in crowded picture-houses. 
That these tactics will make converts to Repuliienniens 
is a belief which could be entertained only by a party 
which last week deliberately selected a Quaker to be 
shot as a reprisal against the civil population for its 
endorsement of the Government’s action in executing 
a Cork Irregular. 

* * ’ 


Like everything else the arrival of Monsignor Luzio 
was overshadowed by the Siki-MacTigue fight. His 
advent produced much more real excitement in Belfast 
than in Dublin. From the Northern papers one would 
think the Vatican had decided to give the Free State 
its marching orders, and that the next development 
would be the transformation of Dublin Castle into a 
torture-chamber of the Inquisition. Fortunately the 
mission of Monsignor Luzio is much less sensational 
than this, though it may have decidedly important 
results. He is coming, not as a Papal envoy to the 
Free State Government, but as a Vatican agent whose 
business it is to investigate the charges made by the 
Irregulars against the Irish Hierarchy of violating 
canon law by pronouncing a legitimate political cam 
paign to be contrary to faith and morals. Rome is 
acting much more quickly than most people — 
and her final decision is not in doubt. Even Repub- 
licans take it for granted that the Bishops will be 
upheld, though it is a nice question whether the voice 
of the Church will prove more effective than the voice 
of Cardinal Logue and his brethren. Probably it is 
in the hope of avoiding the scandal of an open defiance 
of the Vatican by a section of Irish Catholics that 
clerical influence is being so strongly mobilised to 
secure a settlement with the Southern Irregulars. 
The Government has declared that Archbishop Harty’, 
B 
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proposals are unacceptable. Would it prove equally 
obdurate if Monsignor Luzio urged adoption of the 
scheme in the interests of the Church ? 

* 7 * 


Po.iricaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Reading the solemn 
financial arguments of the tipsters as to the chances of 
taxation relief in the coming Budget, I find myself 

constrained to ask whether those innocents are quite doing 
themselves justice. Why drag in finance? At the moment, 
the view prevailing among Ministers is that this is a time when 
economics must bend to expediency, or, in a more familiar 
jargon, when taxation must be governed by policy. Something 
must be done to protect the Government from the growing 
discontents of the middle class, to say nothing of the rising 
hostility of other classes, which means, I suppose, a little bit 
more off income-tax as well as something off the pint—something 
regrettably fractional, if my own tipster is not unduly pessimistic. 
I may be told that even such slight concessions as these are 
out of the question. Financially and theoretically they may 
be, but not politically and practically. 
* * * 


I observe that the concern expressed here last week at Mr. 
Bonar Law’s opera bouffe conception of a remodelled Government 
is shared by some of the Prime Minister’s friends. My own 
comments have brought me an ingenious defence of the latest 
appointments, which I hesitate to accept only because of the 
extreme unlikeness of the Mr. Bonar Law of to-day, or indeed 
of any time, to the Mr. Balfour of twenty years ago. Just as 
the Balfour of that period (so the theory runs) took the life 
out of the Chamberlain tariff ramp by the brilliantly simple 
device of appointing Mr. Austen Chamberlain his second in 
command, so now the crafty Mr. Law, by luring his Diehards 
into the Government compound and silencing them with a 
mouthful of juiceless Under-Secretaryships, is preparing for 
himself a relatively tranquil future, particularly in his dealings 
with the respective boundary problems of Ireland and the 


Rhine. 
a + + 


Whether the game is worth the candle I must leave others 
to decide. Personally I should have thought it would have 
suited Mr. Bonar Law better to be attacked by such small fry 
than to have his Government enfeebled by their presence. 
I believe he is now calculating that he may be able to keep 
going for four years, suffering an occasional setback through 
the inertia of his followers and the unbenevolent neutrality of 
the Chamberlainites, yet still surviving with the aid of periodically 
injected votes of confidence. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd 
George fixes the allotted span at two years, while Lord Birken- 
head expects to see the supplanters out in half that time. 
Perhaps the danger seems remote, but if Mr. Law’s own life- 
expectations as Premier are contingent on the conditions 
indicated, then the least flattering of the forecasts I have cited 
may be discounted as over-indulgent. 

* * * 

What is wrong with the Government is that it embodies in 
an ultra-modern Parliament a survival at once of the obsolete 
and the unfittest. Hardly ever before, I suppose, has Parliament 
been such a melting-pot of tradition as during the present 
session, with every party in the crucible and the creeds of a 
century boldly challenged by a new political force dating from 
the day before yesterday. On the personal as well as political 
side it presents an extraordinarily fascinating study, especially 
in the spectacle of the chief Labour artificers at their daily 
business of hammering out from such material as they possess 
—and singularly intractable some of it is—an entirely new 
instrument of government. I hear Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his lieutenants criticised on occasion for their slowness in 
action as Opposition leaders. Older hands are full of admiration 
for their steady and soundly conceived team work and their 
length of vision in reckoning with the future. 

* * * 

A minor yet instructive example of the perpetual clash 
between the old and the new Parliamentary spirit might be 
extracted from the incident the other night of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
objection, on a purely technical point, to a universally desired 
debate on the Irish deportations, and the Speaker’s brushing 
aside of the fussy obstacle and offer of his own drafting skill 
to overcome it. I believe Mr. Whitley now passes among 


certain humourists under the style of ‘*‘ The new Labour leader.” 
Perhaps he deserves the title, only, however, as the true inter- 
preter on this as on other occasions of the instinct of Labour 
equally with other parties, 





AN UNHELPFUL PLAN 


N so far as we understand Mr. Bonar Law’s attitude 
I towards the Ruhr, there is a single point in which 
we sympathise with his point of view—his hesitation 
to drag the League of Nations into the tangle. On 
the face of it there is, of course, every reason why the 
whole dispute should be referred to the League, and, 
unquestionably, we are entitled to raise it at Geneva 
next month without incurring any charge of being 
“unfriendly” to France. The issue quite clearly 
threatens the peace of Europe—if by any stretch of 
language the present state of Europe can be called 
** peace ’’—and as such it is the legal right and duty 
of the League to take cognisance of it whether it be 
officially raised or not by any member of the Council. 
But, unfortunately, such arguments are merely aca- 
demic. The actual position of the League does not as 
yet correspond in the least with its legal functions. 
It should be the most powerful body in the world, and 
one day we hope it will be; but at present it has 
scarcely any authority at all. In speeches everyone 
refers to it with respect, but no one as yet thinks of it 
with respect. France does not believe in it ; America, 
Germany and Russia have not joined it. To ask 
it just now to solve the eternal problem of Franco- 
German enmity would be to invite it to commit moral 
suicide. If we were to refer the Ruhr dispute to the 
League, France would be exceedingly angry, and that is 
about all that would happen. If we are prepared to 
make France angry we may as well adopt simpler and 
more direct methods—methods less calculated to involve 
the League in the European catastrophe with which 
French policy threatens us. 

Quite a number of people seem to believe that 
salvation may be found in some scheme for the per- 
manent “ demilitarisation’’ of the Rhine provinces 
and of the Ruhr. We are entirely in favour of the 
demilitarisation of that area and of all other areas, 
but the present plan appears to involve the creation 
of an “international gendarmerie’ which is to police 
the factories and railways of industrial Germany in 
perpetuity ; and that, on the face of it, is not sense. 
It must be noted that the essence of the plan is its 
permanence. France already has the right to police 
the Rhine until 1935, and, failing “‘ sufficient guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression” (Article 430), for as 
long after that as she pleases or is able. She cannot 
be expected to surrender that right to an international 
body in return for less than the promise of perpetual 
protection. And how can the German Government 
be expected to submit to such a proposal—to the 
permanent presence in the heart of Germany of a body 
of foreign policemen or spies or inspectors or whatever 
they may be called? It might agree to the plan 
for the moment because it is in desperate straits; and 
some sort of paper settlement might be patched up on 
that basis. But we have surely had enough of paper 
settlements. Germany may be forced to sign anything, 
as she was forced to sign the Treaty of Versailles, 
but if she assents with her tongue in her cheek who 
can blame her? The Germans, like any other nation, 
whatever they may promise under duress, will tolerate 
the presence of an international gendarmerie in their 
country for just as long as they feel helpless, and not 
a moment longer. 

Lord Robert Cecil has lent the authority of his name 
to this most unhelpful plan. He points out that 
“the principle of a permanently demilitarised zone 
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was adopted at Lausanne” in connection with the 
settlement of the Greco-Turkish frontier in Thrace, 
and he hopes that “ that example may be followed on 
other difficult frontiers.”” So do we; but what in 
the world has that precedent got to do with the pro- 
posed demilitarisation of the Rhine and the Ruhr? 
For the permanent demilitarisation of a wide zone 
on the Franco-German frontier there would certainly 
be very much to be said, but no one has suggested 
anything of that sort yet. What is suggested is to 
demilitarise and police Germany; not the frontier, 
still less any zone on the French side of the frontier. 
There is nothing at all in common that we can see 
between this proposal and the principle adopted at 
Lausanne. 

The whole project seems to us to be indefensible 
to the point of absurdity. The main objections to it 
may be summarised under three headings, (1) that 
France will never accept it unless it is proposed in a 
form which would make it impossible for Germany 
to accept it sincerely, (2) that if it were accepted by 
both parties it would create a permanent condition 
of unstable equilibrium, with all the world waiting 
for the inevitable moment when Germany, at the risk 
of war, would expel the foreign inspectors, and (3) that 
it would lay on the League of Nations a task which is 
essentially foreign alike to its practical objects and to 
the ideals which underlay its foundation. Each of 
these objections seems to us to be fatal, but the last is 
the most serious. 

The proposal is that the League is to accept 
responsibility for holding Germany down. Behind 
all the plausible arguments and fair words with which 
this “solution” has been advanced and defended lies 
this crude purpose. Why is there to be an international 
police force in Essen and not in Lille or Woolwich or 
Liége or Birmingham? The question answers itself: 
Because England and America and France won the 
Great War. But things cannot for ever remain on 
that basis, and if the League is to be definitely associ- 
ated with the assumption that it is Germany, and 
Germany alone, which threatens the peace of the world, 
its own existence is likely to be brief and inglorious. 
The present nominal alignment of the Great Powers is 
obviously transient. Already England and America 
are finding that their permanent interests are more 
closely allied to those of Germany than of France. 
They may dislike the discovery, but the dislike is only 
sentimental; it will not for long determine their 
policy. To associate the League with a position so 
artificial and so transient as the present is treachery 
to all its principles. 

We do not expect from Lord Robert Cecil any very 
notable display of political acumen, for he is more 
idealist than statesman ; but we certainly were entitled 
to expect that so ardent an advocate of the principles 
of the League of Nations would show a greater under- 
standing of those principles and a greater readiness to 
resist proposals which would turn the League of Nations 
into a purely partisan body. Why should the League 
of Nations be more concerned with what goes on in 
the Krupp factories than in the Creusot factories ? 
The difference may be obvious enough to Frenchmen, 
but for the League no such difference should exist. 
It has no right to police the one without policing the 
other. Lord Robert proposes, in so many words, that 


the League should offer itself as an instrument for the 
enforcement of the demilitarisation clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


He should surely realise that if 





the League is to become the watchdog of England and 
France and Belgium on the Rhine, it will inevitably 
soon cease to be anything more than that. It will 
become permanently and exclusively what to a great 
extent it already is—the mere instrument of an obso- 
lescent Alliance. 

For our part we still believe in the possibilities of the 
League; but it seems to us imperative to recognise : 
(1) the practical limitations of its present moral author- 
ity, and (2) the absolute necessity of lifting it above all 
international fears and groupings and disputes. To 
ask it to police Westphalia and not Lorraine is to invite 
it to abandon the fundamental conception upon which 
alone its moral authority can be established. It may 
be that it is not destined to become a dominating force 
in the world. We do not know. But certainly, if it is 
to be saddled with the task of preventing Germany 
from manufacturing munitions whilst allowing all 
other countries to manufacture as much as they please, 
the sooner it is dead the better. 

The point of our protest is, we hope, clear. By all 
means let the Rhine be “ demilitarised *’ and “ inter- 
nationalised,”” or whatever else may be proposed. But 
let us, if possible, keep the League clear of such futilities. 
Presently the Germans will turn foreign troops out of 
the Ruhr, whether they be French troops or “ inter- 
national”’ troops; and it will be very unfortunate if 
the League is directly involved in the business. Lord 
Robert Cecil seems to believe that the League is a sort 
of deus ex machina, which can be invoked to enforce 
the more impossible provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. If he can persuade it that that is its destiny 
he will destroy it. The permanent disarming of 
Germany may be a necessary and desirable process, 
but it is not the business of the League, unless the 
League is prepared to disarm France at the same time— 
which it cannot do. If there is to be a gendarmerie 
on the Rhine, let it be a French gendarmerie, not a 
League of Nations gendarmerie, for then its expulsion— 
in 1988 or 1943 ?—will not necessarily involve the 
ignominious defeat and end of all the hopes that have 
been built up round Geneva. 


AIR AND WATER 


HE House of Commons engaged us last week to pay 
127 odd million pounds for the three fighting 
services in the ensuing year. It is a formidable 
sum—so formidable, indeed, that the much-vaunted 
reductions of ten millions on the Army and between six 
and seven millions on the Navy Estimates give but the 
feeblest comfort to the taxpayer. The taxpayer is assured, 
however, by the Government spokesmen, that he must 
grin and bear it; for £58,000,000 for the Navy and 
£52,000,000 for the Army are the absolute minima consistent 
with national safety, and the small balance allocated to 
the Air service is below such a minimum. In short, this 
total is a regrettable necessity. Wedo not agree. Regret- 
table it certainly is, but it is not a necessity. In saying 
that, we are not referring merely, or mainly, to the com- 
parative smallness of the cuts that have been made. Eco- 
nomy consists not only in abstention from spending, but 
in spending wisely what you do spend. Judged by that 
test, a great part of these Estimates represents waste, 
and in the case of the Navy, at least, the waste amounts to 
a positive danger. It is time that the country realised the 
sort of policy which reigns at the Admiralty. 
What is that policy? Mr. Amery is a clever speaker, 
and he was able last week to advance a variety of arguments 
to give a becoming appearance to a bad case. Do the 
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critics complain that his cuts fall far short of the Geddes 
Committee proposals ? He asks us to compare the present 
Estimates not with the expenditure of the current year, 
but with that of the year before, and then to see what a 
saver he is. Does anyone say, ““ What about the Washing- 
ton Agreement?” He answers that he has done more 
than he was required to do, more than other Powers have 
done, and that he has even run grave risks in order to secure 
“the immediate fruition of great economies ” to the poor 
taxpayers. As he warms up to his work, he dexterously 
brings into play the three traditional weapons of the Big 
Navy men—the appeal to sentiment, the appeal to fear, 
the appeal to ignorance. Britain the mistress of the seas, 
Britain the little island (or the great Empire—you can have 
it either way), with nothing but the Navy between it and 
perdition, Britain which has always been persuaded that 
the latest and largest thing in monster ships is the best 
thing—that’s the stuff to give ’em, and that, in fact, only 
rather less crudely phrased, is the stuff the First Lord 
does give ’em! Are we, then, attacking Mr. Amery for 
wanting an efficient Navy? By no means; it is his sole 
business to see that we have an efficient Navy. We have 
two main complaints against the Admiralty. The first is 
that they give us a Navy that is not as efficient as it ought 
to be, because a part of it—and the most expensive part— 
is practically useless. The second is that their policy is 
rank traditionalism; they have their eyes on the past 
and a little bit of the present, not, as they should, on the 
future ; they are obsessed with the sea and will not recognise 
the supreme importance of the air. 

It is incredible to us that the worship of the capital ship 
should persist as it does. What is the function of these 
monsters ? What are they going to fight against? The 
German fleet has gone to the bottom. Nobody supposes 
that, on the morrow of the Washington Conference, we 
are going to war with either of the other great naval Powers 
—America or Japan. And even if we did, what part 
could a “post-Jutland’” play in such a war? The 
youngest office boy at the Admiralty must know that she 
could not be taken across the Atlantic or into Far Eastern 
waters. The capital ship may be a pretty toy to amuse 
the traditionalists of Whitehall. But it is nothing but a 
pretty toy—save, indeed, a costly one. Sixteen million 
pounds is actually to be spent on building two of these 
anachronisms—and God knows how much it will be in the 
future, as the inventive genius of Mr. Amery’s experts 
develops! Nor is this all. The Admiralty, it seems, does 
really hanker after sending our battle fleet to the Far East. 
At present, the First Lord dolefully admits, we cannot do it 
—‘“‘ there is no dock in British territory in the East capable 
of taking a capital ship.” And so, if you please, we are 
going to spend £11,000,000 on building a gigantic naval 
base at Singapore. Very likely, as a critic said in the 
House of Commons, when this dockyard is completed it 
will be out of date. Certainly, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to supply it in case of war, or to keep up any 
sort of effective communication between this country and 
Singapore in face of the development of submarines and 
aircraft which is to be expected. We need not labour the 
point ; it is evident to all save the Admiralty and those 
who share its prejudices or are mesmerised by its propa- 
ganda, that this capital ship obsession means waste, sheer 
waste. 

The obsession, however, means something more; it 
means, as we have said, a real danger. For it is the most 
unmistakable sign we have of the Admiralty’s apparent 
inability to see how warfare is inevitably developing. It 
is surely plain that war in the future will be waged increas- 
ingly in the air, that its instruments will be, first and fore- 
most, the aeroplane, and secondarily, the submarine and 
the tank. Its main weapon will be gas, for gas is the 
weapon of greatest precision. It may or may not be a nice 


prospect ; that will depend on the degree of tenacity with 
which mankind clings to its folly. If the traditionalists 


have their way, we shall go on trying to wipe out as many 
of the enemy and as much of his property as possible. In 
that case aeroplanes and lethal gas will have no difficulty in 
making a foul carnage. On the other hand, if we choose to 
accept the view of less unimaginative and less brutal soldiers 
like Colonel Fuller, we should decide that the essential 
thing was not to destroy, but to impose our will on our 
adversary. In that case, we could effect our purpose as 
well, or better, by scrapping some of our traditional rules 
of warfare and by using incapacitating and not lethal 
gases. This, however, is beside the point; what matters 
is that the air, in any future war on a great scale in which 
we are likely to be concerned, will be the all-important 
theatre. Are we doing an injustice to the Admiralty in 
saying that they do not realise that ? We do not think so. 
Mr. Amery was, of course, bound to concede something 
to air development, and other naval members protested 
that they had no animus against the Air service. But it 
was manifest from all that was said in the debates last week 
that none of these traditionalists do, in fact, properly 
appreciate either the importance of the air-arm or the part 
to be played by the sea-arm. ‘“ The main task of the 
Navy,” said Mr. Amery, “ is to keep open everywhere the 
seas whose freedom is our very life-breath and the condition 
of our existence as an Empire.” It sounds grand, but how 
is it going to be done? With capital ships? Apparently, 
for a little later he observed that, though the importance 
of the air is bound to develop enormously, 


that will not alter the fundamental physical and mechanical fact 
that the surface between water and air will always remain the 
plane in which the greatest weight—and consequently the greatest 
potential offensive and defensive strength—can be propelled from 
the greatest distance with the least expenditure of effort. 


There it is again—the great weight, the great guns, the 
great ship, the King Charles’s head of the traditionalists ! 
But what is the especial danger of this attitude? It is 
twofold. In the first place, the policy of aggrandising the 
Navy diverts money that should be spent on the Air; 
we build floating white elephants instead of flying machines. 
Secondly, the Admiralty is not merely jealous of the Air 
service ; it has—as also in a lesser degree has the Army— 
thwarted its proper development. “ There is,”’ said Sir 
Frederick Sykes the other day, “‘ a deep-rooted feeling on 
the part of the Air that the proposals of the other two 
services are the thin end of the wedge to the assimilation 
of the bulk of the service or its activities, and their opinion 
is that this would be a very dangerous step to take from 
the point of view of defence efficiency as a whole.”” We 
need not pursue this point. The scandal of the relations— 
or rather the want of proper relations—between the services 
has become so patent that a Committee is to be set up to 
go into the whole matter, and we hope that it will put an 
end once and for all to bickering and intrigue and establish 
a sound scheme of co-ordination. But let us return for a 
moment to the other question—the question of ships versus 
aeroplanes. It was recognised in all parts of the House 
that the Air service was under strength. Nobody wants 
to fight France or expects to fight France. But it clearly 
is not satisfactory that, in the present state of Europe, 
France should outnumber us in the air in the ratio of four 
to one. We could bring ourselves up to a One-Power 
standard, Sir Samuel Hoare explained—that is to say, we 
could, if we chose, make up the whole of that deficiency— 
for the money we are spending on: our two new capital 
absurdities. But do we want to build all these fighting 
planes? Perhaps not now—and, we hope, never. Cer- 
tainly we do not want to suggest that we should be 
caught again in the old mad competition in armaments. 
For ourselves, we sympathise with Mr. Snowden 
and other speakers who argued for disarmament. But 
none of them is so Utopian as to imagine that, as 
the world is to-day, we should do any good by reducing 
ourselves to the condition of Iceland. Every great 
Power meets proposals for disarmament with the taunt, 
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“Que MM. les assassins commengent!” And _ since 
each of us is the assassin to the other, the only practicable 
method is the Washington method of getting partial and 
progressive disarmament by definite agreement. The 
sooner the Washington method can be applied in Europe 
to a limitation of land and air forces the better. In the 
meantime, if we must be prepared for war, we had better 
be prepared for the only kind of war that we are likely to 
have. No sane man goes out with a walking-stick to 
protect himself from a thunderstorm. Is it a sane nation 
that votes for the building of capital ships to fight a war 
in the air? 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S HOUSING 
PLANS 


HE spectacle of a municipal authority accepting 
unwillingly from the State a subvention which 
it holds to be excessive must surely be of rare 

occurrence. Yet this on the surface appears to be the 
position of certain large local authorities in connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s new housing proposals. The 
Manchester Conference, representing a number of the 
larger local authorities, claimed an annual subsidy of £6 
per house, to run for the whole of the loan period—that 
is, for sixty years. Mr. Chamberlain, after long negotia- 
tions, has finally agreed to the figure of £6, but has limited 
it to a period of twenty years. Manchester and the cities 
associated with it have apparently agreed to accept these 
terms; but at Leeds and elsewhere the civic leaders are 
urging that the £6 figure is excessive, and that the houses 
required could be built with the aid of a smaller subsidy. 
On the face of it, the public might easily conclude that 
Manchester is a grasping city, while Leeds is animated 
by the purest spirit of civic economy and care for the 
purse of the nation. But the public would be quite wrong 
in drawing any such hasty conclusion. 

The real issue that lies behind the controversy concerning 
the amount of subsidy to be paid by the State is not the 
proportion in which losses are to be shared between rates 
and taxes, but the types of houses to be built. Manchester 
is standing out for the right to build, with adequate help 
from the State, houses of good quality and reasonable 
accommodation. Certain other authorities are satisfied 
with houses of inferior quality and accommodation, based 
on the £300 type originally erected by the Nottingham 
Corporation. Many of the private builders, and other 
interests allied with them, maintain that, if the State and 
the municipalities must build houses at all, they should 
confine themselves to dwellings of the smallest and cheapest 
types, leaving the need even for superior working-class 
houses to be met by “ private enterprise.” This does not 
mean that “ private enterprise” will be able or willing 
to supply this need without public assistance. The 
question of subsidising the private builder, either directly 
or indirectly, remains unsettled, and Mr. Chamberlain’s most 
recent pronouncements seem to show that he has still no 
definite plans on this matter. The representatives of 
“ private enterprise’ want subsidies to be made readily 
available for private building. They have been driven to 
recognise that some amount of building by the municipalities 
cannot be avoided ; but they desire by restricting its scope 
to leave the widest possible field open for their own uncon- 
trolled activities. 

It is clear enough now that the late Minister of Health, 
proceeding on the basis of plans originally drawn up under 
his predecessor in office, was set on devising a scheme of 
State aid which would practically limit municipal building 
to houses of the smallest and cheapest types. The terms 
secured from the new Minister by the Manchester Con- 
ference representatives to some extent lift this menace ; 
but it is by no means clear that it has been completely 
removed. There is still a grave risk that a considerable 





proportion of the houses to be built under the new scheme 
may be, if not unfit for human habitation at the time 
of erection, at least of a kind which will rapidly degenerate 
and call within a few years for excessive expenditure on 
maintenance and renewals. 

The case for the “ cheap and nasty ” house—as William 
Morris would have called it—is, of course, that in face of 
the decline in wages and the pressure of unemployment 
a large section of the working class cannot afford anything 
better. This argument, which has been used again and 
again in the past in order to defend insanitary and crumbling 
slum areas from demolition, is being used to good purpose 
now. It gains an added force from the observed fact that 
the new houses which have been built have fallen very 
largely into the hands of the non-manual and the top 
grades of the manual workers, and hardly at all into those 
of the less highly paid grades, who cannot afford to pay 
the high rents sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. This 
situation, it is urged, will continue so long as any attempt 
is made to maintain the housing standards laid down in 
1919 and 1920. We must build houses, it is said, in accord- 
ance not with any ideal standard of quality and accom- 
modation, but in order to suit the pockets of the working 
class. 

This is a highly dangerous and fallacious argument. 
It is true, of course, that the local authorities, in their 
building programmes, cannot leave out of account what 
the prospective tenant can afford. To some extent, they 
must base their standards on the ability of the workers 
to pay. But a house should last not one year or a few 
years, but for generations, if it is well and economically 
built. It is therefore totally wrong to base our building 
plans solely or even mainly on the present ability of tenants 
to pay rent, unless there is good reason to suppose that 
the present standards of income are likely to remain prac- 
tically unchanged for a long time to come. But, in fact, 
there is no reason to believe this; there is every reason 
for believing the opposite. We are at the bottom of the 
most severe depression of recent times. Our unemployment 
percentage is twice as large as it has been at the worst 
point of other depressions. Wages in many industries 
have been forced down to starvation level. No sensible 
person supposes that these conditions will continue in- 
definitely, even if the recovery from them is slow and diffi- 
cult. Apart, therefore, from the social arguments against 
building houses of inferior type and quality, there is no 
sound economic case in favour of such a course. All save 
purely temporary building is building for the future. We 
must have regard to the future, and not merely to the 
present, ability to pay of the families of the nation. 

Manchester and certain other municipal authorities, 
we believe, recognise this, and have steadfastly set their 
faces against reducing either accommodation or quality 
below the reasonable minimum standards laid down in 
1919. The State subsidy, they apparently think, will 
just enable them to maintain these standards and at the 
same time to keep rents down to a figure which can be 
afforded. It is probably inevitable that the new houses 
should be occupied mainly by the better-paid sections of 
the working classes; but, if the supply is adequate to 
free the over-crowded old houses, there is nothing in this 
to which we need greatly object. From an ideal stand- 
point, half the houses in Great Britain would probably 
be better pulled down and replaced; but for the moment 
we must content ourselves with clearing the worst slum 
areas and with ensuring that no new houses are so built 
as to make likely their speedy degeneration into new slums. 
That is the least with which we ought to be content. Nor 
is it a matter of the buildings alone. We must strenuously 
resist the crowding of houses into a small space, without 
proper gardens or plenty of air. The standard of twenty- 
four, instead of twelve, houses to the acre which some of 
the “economists” are advocating would be the surest 
means of creating new slums. 
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A few months ago, when the Birmingham City Council 
was drawing up plans for a further housing scheme, the 
need for adapting the new houses to the pockets of the 
workers was strongly pressed ; but it was not made clear 
whether those who urged it had in mind only present ability 
to pay. Present ability determines, indeed, the maximum 
rents which ought to be charged under existing conditions, 
but not, as we have seen, the types of houses which ought 
to be built. The new Minister of Health comes from 
Birmingham, and has, we believe, done much for its civic 
development. Let him beware of tarnishing the good 
name of his city for an enlightened municipal policy by 
countenancing any degradation of housing standards on 
a short-sighted plea of working-class poverty. He has, 
we are glad to see, announced the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, which may at last do something to break the rings 
that are still holding up prices. But the need for subsidies 
to-day arises not so much from the heaviness of building 
costs as from the present necessity of keeping rents down 
to a low figure. To this, as well as to helping with the 
capital charge, a large part of the subsidy should be 
applied. 

It is, we believe, a very important safeguard against the 
gross profiteering which accompanied the late housing 
scheme that, under Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, both the 
responsibility and the control will rest, not with the State, 
but with the local authorities. The dual system, under 
which one authority did the spending and another the 
paying, afforded no proper safeguards against extortion ; 
and the experiments of the Ministry of Health in the direct 
supply of materials and the fixing of prices in conjunction 
with the rings were so unfortunate as to create at least a 
strong impression of collusive dealing. It is far better 
that State aid should be fixed—at a reasonable figure 
which will allow decent houses to be built—and that the 
responsibility should rest with the local bodies. Collective 
buying and central control might be best if the Ministry 
were thoroughly efficient, businesslike, and above suspicion 
of undue influence by capitalist interests. But, as things 
are, there is safety in a division of responsibility among the 
local authorities, which can only go wrong at the expense 
of their own ratepayers. 

There is still much that is obscure in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans. In particular, it is still not at all clear what is 
meant by the statement that the assistance offered by the 
State will be “available for private enterprise.” Does 
this mean that subsidies to private builders are to be given 
through the local authorities, or that the bulk of the work 
is to be done by contract, or has it some more recondite 
meaning? For the clearing up of this point and of others 
we shall probably have to wait for the production of the 
Bill itself. Meanwhile, it is important to urge as strongly 
as possible that nothing must be done to prevent the 
municipalities from either doing the work by direct labour 
or availing themselves of the services of the local building 
guilds, if they so desire. Nor must the plan be allowed to 
stand in the way of, or to discriminate against, those 
public utility societies which are capable of doing good 
work in the creation of garden cities and villages. Any 
form of development which, by eliminating profit, can 
provide cheaper and more efficient service deserves full 
sympathy and public support. 

The main issue, however, on which public pressure is still 
required is that of the standard of the houses to be built. 
Even if the battle with the Ministry of Health is won, this 
will call for steady vigilance throughout the country if the 
more reactionary local authorities are to be prevented from 
erecting houses of which, within a few years, the country 
will be ashamed. The standards laid down in 1919 were 
not too high. There may be a case for concentrating on 
the smaller and less costly of the types then approved ; there 
is none for departing from the standards themselves, either 
in accommodation, or in quality of construction, or in the 
number of houses permitted to an acre of land. The 


State subsidy, we believe, will allow good houses to be 
provided ; it is for the public to see that the local authorities 
provide them. 


AFTERNOON TEA 


F those of us who are human, most have a favourite 
() meal of the day. Some—though these, perhaps, 
are hardly human—would even give the first 
place, in praise as well as in time, to breakfast. These are 
the men and women with good consciences to whom every 
new morning comes as a delightful collaborator in the work 
of the world. They do not need to dally a little longer 
in that second world of sleep, where forgetfulness is more 
beautiful than a dream—where yesterday does not pursue 
nor to-morrow stand threatening in the way. They regard 
sleep, indeed, chiefly as an interval between two periods 
of work, and if a man of genius could find a means of 
reducing the necessary amount by half they would feel 
no instinctive hatred of him or desire to banish him to 
another star. They wake in the morning at the slightest 
tap—indeed, they do not need even a tap—for they can 
set themselves like an alarum clock for any hour they 
please before going to bed. More than this, their bodies, 
their minds and their souls all seem to wake up together. 
With many of us the body, the soul and the mind have 
each a different hour for waking. The body may be 
roused from his lair by a cup of morning tea, but the mind 
and the soul do not always accompany it to the bathroom 
and the breakfast-table. On the Continent this is generally 
recognised, and, as a result, no one dreams of sitting down 
before luncheon to a meal for the intelligent appreciation 
of which an active intelligence is required. Coffee and 
rolls are not a meal for the intelligence at all: they are 
merely a concession to the craving of the body while the 
mind is slowly climbing its way back to wakefulness. The 
English breakfast, on the other hand—and it is worst of 
all in the hotels—treats you as a complete human being 
from the moment at which you are able to appear in public. 
It offers you a choice of foods that to a poor man would 
seem a banquet, and it is only from the fact that no wines 
are on the table that a stranger to our planet would recog- 
nise that it is not a serious meal after all. Even in the 
hotels, I doubt if the average Englishman is happy in 
presence of this glut of food—porridge and fish and bacon 
and eggs and toast and marmalade—that is offered to 
him. He is, for the most part, a silent breakfaster, propping 
up his newspaper against the flower-vase and grunting 
out occasional headlines to his wife, who answers him in 
squeaks from the picture-paper that she is reading. 
Children are taught not to read at meals, but in the hotels 
their elders would rather read an account of the most 
odious crime that can be imagined than attempt rational 
conversation at the breakfast-table. Indeed, if human 
beings were rational at that hour of the day, no one would 
dream of offering them such a dish as porridge. If porridge 
were fit to eat, it would be fit to eat at dinner; yet neither 
you nor I have ever seen a man sitting down to a dish of 
porridge in evening dress in our lives. Again, breakfast 
is the only meal at which anyone would dare to assume 
that, in a world teeming with sole and turbot, our favourite 
fish was Findon haddock. I have nothing against Findon 
haddock save this—that if you were taking a man out to 
luncheon or dinner, you would no more think of offering 
him a Findon haddock than a smoked herring. All this 
is at least half-way towards proof that those who invented 
the English breakfast were cunningly aware that the finer 
elements of taste—the mind and the soul, indeed—are 
not awake at so early an hour of the morning, and, while 
pretending to cater for the mind and the soul with a 
choice of dishes, deliberately fobbed off on us all manner 
of dishes that no man of judgment would think of eating 
after he had become a more or less rational being about 
mid-day. 
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Yet the fact remains that a minority of people do enjoy 
breakfast. They are as noisy as the birds a few hours 
after the sun is up, and would rather talk than read the 
papers. For myself, I think it is always best to read the 
news of the world while the intelligence is still too sleepy 
to read a good book or to realise what a tragic mess we 
human beings have made of the simple problem of providing 
bread and circuses for everybody. To read a morning 
paper at luncheon would spoil a good meal for many a 
sensitive man. Seen through the sleepy eyes of half-past 
nine, however, the follies of our kind seem comparatively 
remote and pardonable errors. If the Morning Post 
came out in the afternoon, it would produce an epidemic 
of apoplexy in the clubs. Brought out in the half-awake 
hours of the morning, it does not disturb the digestion of 
a single one of the heartiest eaters in England. A man 
who has just got out of bed, indeed, has already enough 
miseries of his own to keep him from feeling too sensitively 
the miseries of the world in general. This lack of general 
sensitiveness, however, while it makes breakfast an admir- 
able meal at which to read the news, makes it an almost 
impossible meal for good conversation. A famous states- 
man used to make a practice of inviting people to breakfast 
rather than to either of the later meals. It was probably 
owing to the fatuity of the advice they gave him at so 
unreasonable an hour that he ended by all but ruining the 
civilised world. 

At the same time, I should not like it to be thought 
that I judge a meal merely by the opportunities it affords 
for good conversation. Good conversation is a poor 
substitute for good food, and with good food expeditiously 
served it is extraordinary how pleasantly even the thinnest 
tinkle of conversation steals upon the ear. Conversation 
of some kind there must be. There is something hoggish 
in sitting down to good food alone. One might as well 
be an animal, eating merely in order to keep alive. To 
eat in company helps to conceal the baseness of our appetites 
from us, and enables us to eat without shame an excess 
of dishes that would stab our consciences if no ladies 
were present. Alone, man falls back on a chop and bread 
and cheese, and drinks bitter beer. It is only in company 
that his appetite becomes magniloquent, and expresses 
itself in a multitude of dishes and a procession of strong 
drinks. Hence, if a man says that his favourite meal 
is dinner, you may be sure that he is not in the habit of 
dining alone. I am not sure that I myself have a favourite 
meal, but, if I have, I am sure it is not dinner. I like 
dinner better than luncheon, and luncheon better than 
breakfast ; but, even so, that does not mean that I like 
it well enough to give it so friendly a name as “ favourite.” 
I doubt if I could truthfully say that I enjoy any meal 
for its own sake. I enjoy some dinners and dislike others. 
Luncheon to-day may make me as happy as a king, and 
to-morrow may be but a dutiful working of the jaws. If 
waiters could only run backwards and forwards as fast 
as I can eat, I should never spend more than ten minutes 
at any meal. At the same time, there is one meal of the 
day, if it can be called a meal, to which I am in theory 
particularly attached. I find myself longing for afternoon 
tea as I never find myself longing for luncheon or dinner. 
In practice I often forget all about it, but, if once I remember, 
I begin to long for it as one longs at times for tobacco. 
It is a meal that gives one none of the bothers of eating 
and all the finer delights of drinking. It stimulates without 
intoxicating. It warms but does not inflame. China tea 
in a china cup—what other spell so potent is there against 
that peculiar flagging of the spirit that comes in the after- 
noon? Not that I agree with those women who resort 
to the teapot at all hours of the day for a charm against 
weariness. This is but tippling in drugs and an abuse of 

drinking. Tea should not be drunk above twice a day— 
perhaps, not above once. It breaks the dullest afternoon 
into two parts and should be reserved for this noble use. 
It comes to us, moreover, not merely as something 


delightful to the taste, but a delightful idea in the mind. 
The idea of teais more beautiful than any tea that was ever 
poured into a cup. Its effect upon us is that of a magical 
word or some other enchantment of the imagination rather 
than of mere prey for our stomachs. It is the only meal 
of the day that we could not conceive one of the 
lower animals sharing with us. A _ hippopotamus 
might breakfast with us, and a lion lunch, and a jaguar 
dine, but no animal is fit to come with us to the tea- 
table but a cat, and a cat is only technically an animal, 
being divine. 

I doubt, however, if tea should be shared even with the 
animal called man or with the still more charming animal 
called woman. It is, perhaps, still just a little too early 
for conversation, which, indeed, reaches its best consider- 
ably after sunset. Women, apparently, find it easy to talk 
at afternoon tea, but even they are wittier after nightfall. 
Coffee for conversation, tea for meditation, is a good rule. 
The great age of English wit was an age of coffee-drinking, 
The introduction of afternoon tea made for a decrease of 
wit but improved poetry, morals, and everything that 
comes of quiet thought. Peace follows tea all the world 
over. At least, it follows China tea. China itself, as a 
result of drinking the pot of peace for centuries, was the 
quietest nation on earth till the introduction of the republi- 
can ideals of coffee-drinking Latins. And in Europe the 
most obstreperous nations are those most addicted to 
coffee. Coffee produced the Fascisti of Italy, and excited 
the French to the madness of the Ruhr. We rightly speak 
of a storm in a tea-cup as the tiniest disturbance in the 
world, but out of a coffee-cup come hurricanes, Much that I 
have said does not, of course, apply to Indian tea, which is 
scarcely tea at all but a half-sister to coffee. There is no 
soothing in that fiery stimulant, and, in search of peace, 
you might almost as well drink raw whisky. Those who 
drink it have a curious superstition that it is better than 
China tea. They are persons of gross nature, who like a 
drink “ with a kick in it.” For them China tea has no 
flavour and is but water faintly tinged. It is as though one 
were to prefer Mrs. Henry Wood to Jane Austen. And, 
indeed, there are thousands of people who believe that even 


literature should be something “ with a kick in it.” It is 
no good arguing with them. They are indifferent to the 
finer fragrances and mistake delicacy for insipidity. The 


drinker of Indian tea, I think, is more likely than the drinker 
of China tea to drink to excess. China tea is the only good 
drink in the world which it is fairly easy to take in moder- 
ation. Now moderation is of all things the most fair. If 
I were a pagan, I should build a temple to it as to a goddess. 
The path of excess, according to Blake, leads to the palace 
of wisdom, and many people who themselves are moderate 
in their lives are fond of quoting this immoderate philosophy 
as though it were true. I do not know why it is that such 
a number of people try to make up for the virtue of their 
conduct by the viciousness of their beliefs. The only 
wisdom to which excess leads, so far as I have ever seen, is 
the wisdom of repentance, and even that seldom lasts 
longer than a headache. Hence I would praise China tea, 
not, perhaps, as a substitute for stronger drinks, but because 
it is well that a man should pay honour to the principle of 
moderation at, at least, one meal a day. Would that 
tobacco were as innocent a drug, that one could leave 
untasted save for one brief spell in the afternoon! But 
tobacco, when one is not smoking it, fills the thoughts, and, 
in order not to think about it, one goes on smoking it. 
That is why I have so often resolved to give up tobacco 
altogether. I do not think anyone has ever needed to 
resolve to give up China tea. It is one of the few things in 
regard to which a good resolution would be absurd. It 
does not, as they say, “ get a grip’ on you; its hold is so 
light that it is little more than a caress. Its chains are as 
fragile as the daisy-chains of children. Some day I shall 
write an essay in praise of it. 
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THE COMING OF “INSULIN” 


RITING from Toronto last October,* I briefly 
outlined the remarkable work of the Physio- 
logical Department in the University of that 
city, for the solution of a long-standing and 

obstinate problem in applied biochemistry. In few 
words, the matter is this: the large, important and 
characteristic digestive gland, the pancreas, which pro- 
duces a copious secretion and sends it, by an obvious 
duct, into the alimentary canal, for the due fermentation 
of proteins, fats, and starches contained in the food, was 
long ago found to contain within its substance, when 
microscopically examined, certain “ islands ” of cells, 
which were chemically different, as their staining re- 
actions to certain dyes indicated, and which evidently 
took no part in the making of the pancreatic juice. 
These islands of Langerhans, so named after their 
histological discoverer, were evidently concerned in a 
function of the pancreas, unconnected with primary 
digestion, as we call it, but very much concerned with 
secondary digestion. To digest the food in the alimen- 
tary canal, and get the products into the blood, is the 
first thing ; but to digest or use those products in the 
blood is the second, and no less important. The 
pancreas does both. Thus, by the amylopsin, or 
starch-digesting ferment, which it sends to the bowel, it 
turns starch into glucose ; and, by a something which 
it somehow adds to the blood, it enables that glucose, 
now in the blood, to be oxidised, thus yielding its 
energy for the purposes of the body. 

In the total absence of the pancreas—as after experi- 
mental extirpation—rapid, acute and fatal failure to 
oxidise glucose supervenes, and the subject of this 
failure soon dies with all the characteristic symptoms 
of the disease called diabetes mellitus. In such a case, 
we may use the term “‘ pancreatic diabetes,’’ to indicate 
the origin of the disease. 

Why not, then, following the accepted principles of 
gland therapy, so successful in the use of the thyroid 
gland for myxcedema and cretinism, give instructions 
to the butcher, who serves any establishment containing 
a diabetic person, that he shall daily send a supply of 
“‘sweetbreads,” being careful to use the pancreas and 
not the thymus gland (butchers call both “ sweet- 
breads ’’) for the purpose ? Here would be an agreeable 
way of baffling diabetes—merely to include an entrée 
of sweetbreads at dinner every evening. 

The physiologists in Toronto have found why such 
an expedient is futile: they have solved the problem of 
some three decades. In order to retain, unimpaired, 
the chemical efficiency of the potent something pro- 
duced by the cells of Langerhans’ islands, it must be 
carefully shielded from the fermentive force of the 
products of all those other cells which constitute the 
main bulk of the pancreas and provide the pancreatic 
juice. Some day, no doubt, comparative anatomists 
may tell us how it came about, in evolutionary history, 
that Nature chose to provide the pancreatic juice 
and insulin in cells arranged so near to one another; 
already histology can show how she has contrived to 
let the blood absorb insulin on its circulatory way 
through the pancreas, whilst the pancreatic juice is 
sent another way to the bowel and never gets the chance 
to injure the product of cells so near at hand. In any 
case, the achievement of Toronto is to have contrived 
to keep isolated the product of those precious islands. 

Here is hope—nay, it is the realisation of hope— 
for the subjects of diabetes mellitus and other forms of 
glycosuria throughout the world. Here, also, is an 
admirable opportunity for private enterprise, scrupulous 
or unscrupulous, to provide the public with what so 
many members of it so urgently and desperately need. 
The University of Toronto therefore took the unpre- 


*A Triumph of Gland Therapy, or The Defeat of Diabetes, 
November 18. 








cedented step of patenting “ insulin,’ and our own 
Medical Research Council has accepted the responsibility 
of dealing with insulin in this country. This action has 
been the subject of much critical discussion, on which 
I here say nothing, except that the motives of the 
authorities concerned are beyond question and the 
monetary aspects of the matter beyond criticism. 

It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of diabetics, 
throughout the world, and of their friends, knowing 
that a boon beyond price for them is in existence, but 
told to wait, for some indefinite period (during which 
many of them must die), until it be available for them. 
The reader will believe that I am absolutely dis- 
interested, and that my natural bias is always to criticise 
persons in any office; and therefore he will credit my 
statement that, as I understand it, all possible steps 
have been and are most vigorously taken in order to 
supply all needs as quickly and as safely as possible. 
I return to the subject now for the good reason that 
insulin should be available for everybody who needs it 
at a very early date, indeed, after this article appears. 
Readers are particularly requested not to write to me 
for further information of any kind; Ihave none. The 
address of the Medical Research Council is 15 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. The proper people to deal 
with ill persons are medical practitioners, who may all 
be, at least, presumed to know, or to know how to 
ascertain, the address of the Council, and it is the duty 
of the practitioner to obtain and use the new remedy 
for his patients. I do not think it fair or useful for the 
public to write to the Council, which has immense and 
ever-growing duties and has to discharge them by 
means of the kicks and halfpence which the en- 
lightened people of our land allot to science, on the 
profound understanding acquired by their leaders at 
our public schools, where chemistry is “ stinks ’’ and a 
man of science, as distinguished from a gentleman, is 
a “bloke.” 

When, acting as carnivors, we kill animals in order 
to eat them, we prefer to consume their voluntary 
muscles, which we call meat, and other parts of the 
body are valued less or not at all. Contemporary 
dietetics has a very much more modest estimate of the 
“roast beef of Old England.’ Voluntary muscle 
mostly consists of proteins, of which we need very much 
less, according to the remarkable work of Chittenden 
and Graham Lusk in America, than the German 
pioneers in the nineteenth century supposed ; and it is 
poor in valuable things, unknown to those pioneers, 
such as the vitamins. A carnivorous animal, such as 
one of the big felines, places a quite different estimate 
than ours upon the parts of his victim’s body. Thus, 
he first drinks the blood, which we do not touch. I am 
reminded of these considerations in connection with the 
new estimates which we must certainly place henceforth 
upon the products of our slaughterhouses. In the 
present state of our knowledge, we must certainly say 
that the most valuable things we can get from the 
butcher are the thyroid and the pancreas. For hosts of 
children and adults those glands contain the difference 
between life and death, health and disease : and at the 
present time we know of no substitutes for them, nor 
can we construct such in the laboratory. The best cut 
from the joint or joint from the cut, or whatever the 
sacred phrase may be, is really of no interest to anyone, 
by comparison, except those who have said, “‘ Stomach, 
be thou my God’; and many of them will be praying 
for insulin anon, if I can guess anything of the etiology 
of glycosuria. 

Many other interesting questions arise, as, for 
instance, yet one more argument, added to a multitude, 
for the proper appreciation of the industrial and 
chemical uses of alcohol, which, after water, is the 
most valuable and versatile chemical in the world. In 
past years I have here discussed that question, and 
pointed to the crass absurdity, the serious national 
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injury, of failing to distinguish, in the incidence of 
taxation, between the use of alcohol in science (notably 
including the technique of biochemical medicine) and 
its more popular purposes. 

However, the foregoing notes will suffice. It need 
only be added that insulin is a potent agent, and that 
practitioners will have to learn how to use it ; and that, 
as has, perhaps, been hinted above, we are not here 
touching the etiology of diabetes, but only neutralising 
its power to hurt. All the problems of the causation, 
and thence of the prevention, of this disease remain as 
they were. LENS. 


Correspondence 
INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—It is surely unnecessary to believe that “ ordinary 
working-class parents, unless they are inspected, will spend 
their children’s money in drink ” in order to take the view that 
children’s incomes to be provided by the State should be paid 
at least in part, not in money, but in kind. 

Without a revolution in the distribution of wealth between 
children and adults, for which all classes seem as yet unprepared, 
there is only a strictly limited sum which is immediately available 
for the provision of children’s incomes. The problem is then 
how to expend this sum so as to yield to each child the maximum 
degree of benefit. The helplessness of a child, who is necessarily 
dependent on others for his upbringing, moreover gives him a 
claim that this should represent, not merely the personal views 
of his parents, but the collective wisdom of the society into 
which he is born. From this standpoint it appears that there 
are certain basic needs common to all children which may be 
more efficiently and economically supplied by means of public 
services than through the efforts of individual parents who have 
comparatively restricted experience and resources. Free 
universal elementary education is already provided by the 
State as a communal service. The system is by no means a 
perfect one, but a mere scheme of money payments clearly 
could not achieve a tithe of the good results. Education 
authorities further have power to supply, with or without 
payment in return, medical treatment of all sorts, school meals, 
and even articles of clothing to children in need of them. Assist- 
ance is at present confined tonecessitous cases, but itissafe tosay 
that a vast improvement of children’s health could be obtained 
from a free universal service of school clinics, school canteens 
andschool uniforms. Similarly,enormous benefit to health would 
be gained from a free universal medical service for mothers 
and infants, free rations of milk for infants and young children, 
and some form of free house room to be reserved to large families. 
I do not, of course, suggest that all the infinite variety of chil- 
dren’s needs can or ought to be supplied by means of communal 
services, or parents wholly deprived of discretion in the outlay 
of children’s incomes. Broadly speaking, it seems that vital 
needs common to all children should be supplied through public 
services, incidentally reducing to this extent the cost of the 
family to individual parents, while in a complete scheme less 
essential but more personal needs could be provided for by means 
of money payment. The priority given in the scheme to public 
services would have the practical advantage that these could 
conveniently be grafted on existing legislation, and once estab- 
lished would not easily be robbed of their fruits. Experience 
teaches that, while the cost of public services falls as a matter 
of course on general rates and taxes, so that the poorest class 
gains the greatest advantage, the payment of sums of money 
for the purpose of supplementing the family income tend in a 
capitalist society to be taken from wages. It is not the parents, 
but their employers, who would take the cream of children’s 
incomes.—Yours, etc., 

BARBARA DRAKE. 
31 Campden House Court, W. 8. 
March 21st. 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMan. 

Smr,—I write under difficulties whilst away from home, but 
I have just read your article on “ Incomes for Children.”” May 
I say that in a series of articles in the Investors’ Chronicle of 
January 6th, 13th and 20th I worked out in detail a scheme 
of allowances for wives and children. I am not so unreasonable 
as to ask for space in Tue NEw StaTesMAN to repeat my exposi- 


tion and arguments, but I shall be the debtor to your courtesy 
if I may draw the attention of those of your readers interested 
in such matters to my articles. 

Since writing these articles I have learned from statements 
in the Press that a scheme which seems in essence much the same 
as mine has been in actual working in France for some time, and 
is making great headway there. My proposals, therefore, 
cannot be summarily dismissed as impracticable ; and I have 
for a long time been convinced that this way alone lies 
salvation, that thus only can we ensure a high standard 
of living and adequate maintenance for children without ruinous 
cost to industry, and at the same time solve, with absolute 
justice to all, the problem of the woman-worker’s pay. 

I can only refer to my articles for the justification of these 
statements.—Yours, etc., FrRaNK H. PERRYCOSTE. 

March 13th. 


THE “FOREST PHILOSOPHERS” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The interesting exposition of the new teaching at the 
Fontainebleau school gives advice which belongs to the Stoic 
creed. Stress is laid on not “ identifying’ with the interests 
and emotions of others. Epictetus has propounded this, 
Enchiridion (15) : 

When one is distressed . . . as far as words go, do not hesitate 
to help him to bear it, and, if occasion offer, to share his grief. 

Take care, however, not to make your own grief inward. 


The writer suggests that we should not allow ourselves to be 
“carried away” by our work, pleasures, etc. Compare 
Enchiridion (84) : 

When any pleasure strikes your imagination, as in other cases’ 
guard yourself against being carried away by it. 

The aspirant to philosophy 

goes round, like people in weak health, taking care not to disturb 
his condition, before it gets settled (48). 

Epictetus pleads strongly for the training of the mind : 

If a man entrusted your body to a chance-comer you would be 
annoyed. But when you entrust your understanding to the first- 
comer to be disturbed and confounded, if he abuses you, is not this 
a shame to you ? (28). 

Epictetus advocated the drilling of the body and some such 
regimen as the new school, for he says: 

In a word, you must give yourself up to your trainer as if he 

were a physician (29). 

Mr. Pepys rebuked himself with Epictetus for giving way to 
his passions, but I do not think that the Enchiridion is much 
read in these days, though it is more homely and less cosmic 
than the wisdom of Marcus Aurelius. Doubtless Mr. Ouspensky 
is familiar with it.—Yours, etc., V. RENDALL. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Dr. Barker’s delightful comment on “ chimney- 
sweepers” in the Cymbeline dirge is singularly happy. It 
may be right ; but, if so, “‘ golden lads and girls ” should also, 
I think, connote, in the first instance, certain flowers—some such 
combination as “ lords and ladies.” 

I remember that when I was editing the play this passing 
thought occurred to me. I did not then know (I am most 
grateful to Dr. Barker for the knowledge) that “ chimney- 
sweepers ’’ was the folk-name, still preserved in folk-rhyme, 
for the more familiar “‘ black knapweed.” I find that it is also 
called “sweep”; and an interesting question arises whether 
“* chimney-sweeper ” in this sense originally signified the instru- 
ment rather than the agent. The New English Dictionary 
quotes from Markham, 1621, “the sweeper or maine plant 
which as it is prescribed of Hazell, Elme or Witchen, so in this 
case may be of Willow,” where the word has reference to “a 
pliant rod forming part of a snare for catching birds.” 

As for “ golden lads and girls,” the Dialect Dictionary has 
** boys ”—* the long-pistilled or pin-eyed flowers of the prim- 
rose”; and “ girl” is also given as a folk-name for this same 
blossom. The epithet, “‘ golden,” so suggestive of the buoyancy 
of happy youth, recalls many a name descriptive of the radiance 
and colour of flowers and plants, and especially the marigold, 
“that goes to bed with the sun, and with him rises weeping.” 

All this, however, may be mere fancy ; and there may have 
been no underlying idea, derived from flower-lore, in “* chimney- 
sweepers ” or “ lads and girls.” ‘The author may have meant 
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the obvious, though the antithesis may seem to us to be some- 
what crude. Just before the dirge Belarius has anticipated 
the thought : 
+ ++. mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust. 
—Yours, etc., 
King’s College, Strand, 
March 20th. 


I, GOLLANCZ. 


PALMER, THE POISONER 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Dear Srr,—On reading the review of the life of Dr. Palmer, 
the Rugeley poisoner, in your current issue, I am reminded of a 
story connected with him which was told to me by an old 
gentleman who walked from Birmingham to Stafford in order 
to see him hanged. The story is that the inhabitants of Rugeley 
at that time were so exercised in their minds about the unenviable 
notoriety which their town had acquired that they sent a deputa- 
tion to London to see the then Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
in regard to the question of changing the name of the town. 
He expressed approval of their doing so and asked what name 
they suggested. They politely asked if he would kindly suggest 
a name; whereupon he replied that he thought perhaps his 
own name would be the most appropriate! The deputation 
then withdrew and, as we know, Lord Palmerston’s suggestion 
was not adopted.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. L. 


ANGLICANISM 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I should have made it plainer, in my review of Anglican 
Essays, that I was referring to the English translation of 
Duchesne’s History of the Church. This was issued without 
any imprimatur.—Yours, etc., 


March 19th. Your REVIEWER. 


Miscellany 
IN PRAISE OF NONSENSE 


VERY essay on exuberance in literature, and 
E especially every essay on the kind of exuberance 
we call nonsense, should begin with Mantalini, 
the embodiment of lyrical idiocy. Ardent Dickensians, 
praising their master with more enthusiasm than intelli- 
gence, declare that his people are so lifelike that we 
could meet the most fantastic of them without surprise. 
This pays lip-service to the doctrine of photographic 
realism, a dull doctrine; it also tells a colossal fib. 
Dickens’s characters, when they live at all, live with 
such riotous excess that to meet them outside his pages 
would be as astonishing as to see the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown in the middle of Fleet Street. They 
are twice as large as life and four times as natural. Do 
you remember how Mr. Mantalini put the tips of his 
whiskers through the half-opened door and cried to his 
wife in a soft voice, “Is my life and soul there?” 
“No,” replied she. “‘ How can it say so,” urged Man- 
talini, “when it is blooming in the front room like a 
little rose in a demnition flower-pot ? May its poppet 
come in and talk?” A moment later we find him asking 
of his agitated spouse, ‘‘ Why will it vex itself, and twist 
its little face into bewitching nutcrackers?” Absurdity 
so perfect is not to be found in the mere actual world. 
It induces in one the feeling of beatitude that Pippa 
experienced when she declared, on scanty evidence, that 
God was in his heaven and all right with the world. 

But Dickens does not stop at exaggeration; he 
scandalises every sober-minded burgess by making state- 
ments that are palpably false; he introduces fairy-tale 
stuff into honest and painstaking Victorian fiction. He is 


a goblin intruding upon a meeting of the Urban District 
What are w. to make of Mr. Squeers, for 


Council. 


example ? The small boy, seated and shivering on the 
little trunk that contains all his possessions, has ventured 
to sneeze. Under pressure he confesses to the offence : 

**Oh ! sneezed, did you ?”’ retorted Mr. Squeers. ‘“ Then what 
did you say ‘ Nothing’ for, sir?” 

In default of a better answer to this question, the little boy 
screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his eyes and began to 
ery, wherefore Mr. Squeers knocked him off the trunk with a blow 
on one side of his face, and knocked him on again with a blow 


on the other. 

Now let me admit at once to the astute and rational 
reader that this could not have happened. Only a pair of 
well-trained clowns could have performed that gymnastic 
trick in a way that would carry conviction. But you are 
not being asked to give intellectual assent to a theory of 
the universe: you are asked only for “ that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith.” If 
you can enjoy the story of the three-headed giant without 
infidelity to your mistress, Physiology, will you allow a 
mere magical box on the ears to stand between you and 
happiness ? 

To me nonsense is a form of exuberance particularly 
dear. Pure nonsense and undefiled, nonsense that gushes 
from the heart untainted by intention, is a rare and lovely 
manifestation of the human spirit. It is high jinks 
sublimated. It is Comedy in her cups. It is a holiday 
from rationality. And it must not be confused with mere 
silliness, or Tennyson (that fine poet) would yield us many 
a gem, such as the opening of his sonnet on Buonaparte, 
ridiculed so justly (but I forget where) by Mr. Chesterton: 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
Madman ! 


Such bluster is merely distressing, and it is outside my 
subject : I am, for the purposes of this essay, an apologist, 
not an apologiser. The truly admirable nonsense has a 
touch of fantasy, even a touch of poetry. In spite of 
etymology, it is not merely the absence of meaning. 
Swinburne’s Nephelidia, a parody of himself such as only 
he could have written, is less to our present purpose than 
Jabberwocky, and less than Edward Lear’s Incidents in 
the Life of My Uncle Arly: 
O my aged Uncle Arly ! 
Sitting on a heap of Barley 
Through the silent hours of night— 
Close beside a leafy thicket : 
On his nose there was a Cricket, 
In his hat a Railway-Ticket ; 
(But his shoes were far too tight). 


Carroll and Lear remain, I suppose, the chief masters 
of the art of nonsense. Carroll, with his mathematical 
mind, was less spontaneous than Lear. Even 


*T was brillig and the slithy toves 


has an air of having been carefully contrived. Speaking 
broadly, he is inclined to offer us inverted logic, or a kind 
of madman’s logic, instead of the absurd lyrical fantasy 
of Lear. He was a metaphysical joker, and a parodist ; 
and he wrote some good nonsense verse. But Lear did 
something rarer and better: Lear wrote good non- 


sense poetry. 
The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might : 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 
And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky. 


This is Carroll at his feeblest. His Aged Aged Man is 
far better : 
He said, “I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright, 
And work them into waistcoat-buttons 
In the silent night. 
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And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs ; 
I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs.” 
This has all the bland seriousness of the best kind of 
nonsense ; but is it quite so thrilling as Lear’s beautiful 
phrases, “the great Gromboolian plain,” “‘ the Hills of 
the Chankly Bore,” and, best of all, “the Dong with a 
luminous nose”? I think not. These are the phrases of 
a man with a more genuine lust for good mouth-filling 
noises, a keener ear for verbal music, than Carroll 
possessed. They leave a rich taste on the tongue that 
utters them; they fill with a genial warmth the mind 
that holds them in memory. They even induce, moment- 
arily, an intoxication of the spirit akin to that of a more 
ambitious poetry. Of such intoxication, no doubt, the 
best of them were born. 

Moreover, this Aged, Aged Man is disqualified as nonsense 
because it contains an element of parody. (Wordsworth 
was the target.) The distinction between parody and 
nonsense is as important as it is obvious. Parody is always 
critical, it has always a purpose. Nonsense, on the other 
hand, is utterly devoid of purpose, critical or otherwise. 
It is a pure ebullition of joy in the divine funniness of the 
universe. The parodist, compared with the writer of 
pure nonsense, is a stern and serious-minded fellow: he 
performs his office gaily, it is true; but his intentions are as 
severe as those of any Quarterly Reviewer, and his methods 
far more effective. He who exposes literary foibles is as 
definitely outside our category as the satirist, who puts the 
finger of his scorn upon the weak spots in our morality. 
The parodist sits in the seat of judgment and cracks jokes, 
like Mr. Justice Darling ; but the nonsense-writer inflates 
himself with the spirit of laughter and soars away, like a 
human balloon, immense and comical. And though he 
must remain miles below Shakespeare and Shelley, whose 
luminous wings beat (not in vain) high in the empyrean, 
he is at least like them in having shaken the dust of earth 
from his feet. 

And of nonsense Lear is the high priest. His limericks 
leave me cold: I find it hard to believe that they came 
from the man whose Mrs. Discobbolos cried out to her 
husband, in her unique exquisite idiom : 

Suppose we should fall down flumpetty 
Just like two pieces of stone 
a sentence that should comfort the sick and bring peace 
to the dying. Indeed, I think that in writing limericks he 
was working in a form alien to his peculiar genius. The 
essence of the good limerick is wit. Nonsense is necessarily 
pointless ; whereas a limerick without point is no better 
than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. The best limericks 
are improper, but here is a good metaphysical one, perhaps 
by a half-convinced Idealist philosopher : 
There was a young man who said, “ God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
That that sycamore tree 
Continues to be 
Though there’s no one about in the quad.” 
“Long ago he was one of the singers, but now he is 
one of the dumbs,” wrote Lear of himself. In that former 
happy time he sang blithely and well, like a comic night- 
ingale, whenever he found a congenial form: 
On the Coast of Coromandel 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
In the middle of the woods 
Lived the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 
Two old chairs, and half a candle, 
One old jug without a handle— 
These were all his worldly goods : 
In the middle of the woods, 
These were all the worldly goods 
Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, 
Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 





And so it goes on, for ten musical stanzas. There are 
failures even in this best of volumes, Nonsense Songs and 
Stories, but there are also four or five songs so good that it 
is difficult to decide which is the best. Perhaps The 
Pobble Who Has No Toes; or perhaps you find Mr. and 
Mrs. Discobbolos still more sublimely ridiculous. But let 
us end this service of thanksgiving by singing together 
the hymn to be found on page seventy-eight, the last two 
verses : 

And the Golden Grouse came there, 

And the Pobble who has no toes, 

And the small Olympian bear, 

And the Dong with a luminous nose. 

And the Blue Baboon, who played the flute, 

And the Orient Calf from the Land of Tute, 

And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky Bat— 

All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And the Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree : 
“When all these creatures move 
What a wonderful noise there'll be!” 
And at night by the light of the Mulberry Moon 
They danced to the flute of the Blue Baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could be, 
With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And yet, taking them bulk for bulk, and paying due regard 
to the Alice books and The Hunting of the Snark (that 
Hegelian fantasy) one would sooner, perhaps, lose Edward 
Lear than Lewis Carroll. GERALD BULLETT. 


Music 


ENGLISH SINGERS 
ONDONERS have had the ety to hear 


some real singing lately. refer to the three 

concerts given by Madame Elena Gerhardt 

at the Queen’s Hall. The first concert, 
which I unfortunately missed, was a Schumann pro- 
gramme. The second was mixed, and the final, last 
Tuesday, was wholly filled with Schubert’s cycle Die 
Winterreise. As a lieder singer I suppose Madame 
Gerhardt is unsurpassed, and she rejoices in the perfect 
accompanist, Miss Paula Hegner. The accompanist 
in the best songs has a réle artistically equal to that 
of the singer, although perhaps not so technically 
difficult ; consequently, when a singer of Madame 
Gerhardt’s quality has an accompanist worthy of her, 
we touch occasionally, in a song that is a masterpiece, 
perhaps the pinnacle of musical achievement on the 
interpretative plane. To those who were fortunate 
enough to be present at her Schubert recital I need 
only recall Madame Gerhardt’s singing of “‘ Wasserflut ” 
from Die Winterreise. Here we got that something 
more than first-rate competence, that sudden spon- 
taneous flowering, that re-creation of the song as it first 
floated up on to the surface of the consciousness of 
the composer. It is quite extraordinary what a 
difference there is between an occurrence of this sort 
and a really first-rate performance. Madame Gerhardt’s 
singing of “Der Lindenbaum,” which had preceded 
“* Wasserflut,”” was absolutely first-rate and so beautiful 
that—the song being a particularly lovely and well 
known example of Schubert’s art—it provoked a storm 
of applause from the entire house, which up till that 
moment had listened with the intensest silence, not 
caring to interrupt the songs as they followed one 
another in the cycle. The effect of this applause was 
refreshing, its spontaneity relaxing the somewhat stiff 
seriousness into which the audience had contracted 
itself with the intention of doing justice to Madame 
Gerhardt and to Schubert. Everybody breathed more 
naturally, Madame Gerhardt smiled sympathetically, 
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and Miss Paula Hegner—ever so little elated one felt 
—plunged immediately into “ Wasserflut.’”” We had 
just heard a first-rate performance of a beautiful song 
—one of the rarest of experiences—we were now to 
hear that extra achievement which no amount of 
artistic power, of technical virtuosity, of integrity can 
command, since it is something which happens con- 
taining elements outside the control of the individual. 
Madame Gerhardt gives me more pleasure than any 
other singer. I have heard it said that she takes 
almost everything too slowly. I disagree absolutely. 
Nearly all music nowadays is played or sung too fast 
for my taste. It is, of course, easier to play or to 
sing fast than slow. I should like to hear any of our 
orchestras attempt to play a Bach Suite or Concerto 
at half the customary pace. Or, rather, I should not 
like to hear it. It would be too painful. The sustained 
legato singing of Madame Gerhardt is worth all the 
coloratura of a thousand Tetrazzinis and is immensely 
more difficult to achieve. One might hope that the 
immense audiences that have listened to Madame 
Gerhardt will have some influence on singing in England, 
but it is a forlorn hope. Even assuming that the 
Queen’s Hall had been half full of singers at each of 
her recitals, one may be sure that on their return to 
their respective homes they would be found on the 
next day practising worthless songs in the same bad 
old way. It is only here and there in an isolated 
heart that there burns that passion for perfection 
which will develop natural ability to its full capacity. 
In that delightful book, Singers’ Pilgrimage*, Madame 
Marchesi has a great deal to say of the British student. 
The spirit of the British girl student, she says, is not 
very encouraging : 
To begin with, thoroughness is not a British quality in women. 
It is not trained into them from childhood. Knowledge also 
is very scant. The studies . . . are absolutely inadequate in the 
public schools. They learn practically nothing, and this I have 
experienced personally through twenty-three years. Whenever 
an occasion occurred in the lesson to test their general a ’ 
they would utterly fail to respond. English history is hardly 
known, literature non-existent—so much so that they do not know 
even Shakespeare, and I often have to explain to the Juliets the 
play of Romeo and Juliet, to the Desdemonas the play of Othello, 
and to the Ophelias the play of Hamlet, as they have never even 
read them. Of foreign literature they are entirely ignorant, and 
mythology is a closed book to the average British girl.... The 
finest works of art pass in front of a British _ mind without 
making the slightest thought or echo; the noblest expressions in 
a book ee connection with subjects omitted from their primary 
education will awake their wrath. Their ignorance makes them 
stand in front of a closed door and they will avoid, in consequence, 
these things as tiresome and incomprehensible and turn to insipid, 
silly, cheap literature. . . . The character of the British girl has 
never been allowed to develop, bloom and blossom. On the one 
side, she has been taught to bottle up all her feelings, and on the 
other her imagination is given no nourishment. . . . The British 
woman student is lazy—let us say that terrible word, spiritually 
2 the easiest work, the easiest earning (one might add 
“the easiest love ’’), is content with a small salary, with week-ends 


The ignorance of the English girl about her 
i 


and tea-parties. .. . 
how to eat, 


own health is immense. . . . I had to teach my pup 

to drink, to sleep, to clothe themselves. 

I have quoted Madame Marchesi at length because 
this is not the theoretic assertion of a biased super- 
ficial spectator, but is the fruit of more than twenty 
years’ practical experience. It may be true that 
conditions are now a little improved and that our 
schools are better, but I do not think anyone can deny 
that the charge in the main stands true to-day. A 
week or two ago I went to see a young girl friend, 
about sixteen years old, who is for the moment in what 
I understand is one of the best convent schools in 
the South of England. I asked her how much piano 
practice she got, and she said one and a-half hours a 
week! A very well-known London musician is the 
music master at this school, but what good can he do 
if a girl is allowed no more than an hour and a-half’s 
work a week? What took up most of the time daily 
was, I learned, prayers and services. In a secular 





a. Singers’ Pilgrimage. By Blanche Marchesi. Grant Richards. 


school this time spent in religious exercise would, of 
course, be squandered on a number of other subjects, 
but at the convent I have no doubt they learned the 
Catholic Church’s ritual pretty thoroughly, and that 
any girl who had been there for one year would for 
the rest of her life be able to tell you at any hour of 
any month what saint’s day it was without referring 
to the calendar. That is a truly pernicious specialisa- 
tion, because it is completely isolated and meaningless; 
but equally meaningless is scattered, haphazard general 
information. English singers generally have a large 
repertory of bad songs, all of which they sing equally 


well. Their policy of not singing one song better. 


than another is an admirable one. They attain with 
superb aplomb and self-satisfaction a lowest common 
measure of perfection. You see the same process at 
work in the publishing houses. “ QuaNTITY NOT 
Qua.ity” is the motto which should be written in 
letters of gold (real gold out of the immense profits !) 
above the doorways of the most successful of them, 
*““He is working but without hope,” said a man to 
Swinburne of an acquaintance. ‘“ That he is working 
at all shows that he is hopeless,” replied Swinburne. 
We may apply this to our indefatigable English singers 
and to our equally indefatigable song publishers. If 
only they would stop there might be some hope, but 
they are determined to go on. “ Determined!” No, 
not “determined.” It is merely a bad habit. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 
BEN JONSON’S LAUGHTER 


WIE ALCHEMIST performed on Monday by the 
T Pheenix Society went very well indeed. Mr. 
Baliol Holloway was extremely good in the part 
of Subtle, the Alchemist, and Miss Margaret Yarde as Dol 
Common, though I lost a great deal of her Billingsgate, 
was vigorous and amusing. Mr. Andrew Leigh as Abel 
Drugger did not fill out the part with imaginative 
ingenuity, and one was left wondering how Abel Drugger 
could ever have been one of Garrick’s most famous parts ; 
but he did not zany the character, and what he did put 
into it was satisfactory. Mr. Stanley Lathbury, with his 
slow, grating voice, sour expression and admirable economy 
of movement and gesture, was an Ananias it would be 
impossible to better. Mr. Frank Cellier might have been 
a little more exuberant. The magnificent scene in which 
he describes to the sceptical Surly the delights which will 
be his as soon as the concoction of the Elixir of Life and 
the “ Philosopher’s Stone” is completed, would reward 
the patient virtuosity of a Coquelin. Mr. Cellier had some 
very happy moments, but his elocution was not flushed 
with the gloating glory of anticipation, nor were his intona- 
tions sufficiently varied, rich and powerful. Mr. George 
Desmond did not take advantage of the triple nature of his 
part, for Face is by turns a bluff captain, an adroit mounte- 
bank and a cringing servant. He was at his best in the last 
scene, when he relapses after his dazzling run as swindler 
into serving man. Mr. Charles Straite did not make any- 
thing of Kastril, “the Angry Boy”; so little, indeed, 
that one marvelled at such a description of him, and 
wondered if the hand of the mighty Ben had not for once 
failed to trace the hard, sweeping outline of a type. Still, 
Kastril is a small part, and the whole performance went 
extremely well. I thought, too, that the Phoenix audience 
co-operated with a more genuine relish than usual. It 
was a great success. 

The world of Ben Jonson’s comedy reminds me more of 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine than any other. Both worlds are 
phantasmagorias of monomaniacs, crammed to the muzzle 
with will and appetite, plaguing each other, devouring 
*“‘ conies ”’ and torturing an occasional feeble angel on his 
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or her appearance among them. The demiurges of these 
two worlds resemble each other in their prodigious robust- 
ness, in being imaginators rather than observers—despite 
the circumstantial detail with which their pictures are 
packed—in their Rabelaisian effervescences, and, above all, 
in their hearty, though in the case of the Elizabethan 
somewhat scornful, sympathy with the resource and 
courage of the vicious, and in the exuberant energy of 
intellect with which they endow them, so that we forget 
their vices and delight rather in their misdirected virtues. 
In Balzac’s foxes, as in Volpone and Subtle, there is not a 
little of the lion. Volpone, at any rate, roars magnificently. 

Elizabethan London and nineteenth century Paris were 

to each respectively places not unlike Hell, but one feels 
neither of them would have been happy in any other 
place. Hell was gloriously amusing. Jonson had one 
advantage ; his thick-skinned fortitude had the intellectual 
justification behind it of a creed which leaves the mind 
free to see mankind, if it likes, as desperately wicked. A 
robust, tough-minded Catholic, if his experience reports 
that the world is damned, can afford to envisage 
human nature’s vileness with scornful and possibly quite 
outrageous gaiety ; and his contempt for private enterprise 
in the concoction of mystic comforts will be summary and 
emphatic. I cannot sympathise with people who take 
seriously Balzac’s clairvoyance, Swedenborgianism, spiritual- 
ism, animal magnetism, “the favourite science” I am 
afraid he calls it, “‘ of Jesus, and one of the powers trans- 
mitted to the Apostles.” The gravity of his air on these 
occasions reminds me of Subtle, though his faith was no 
doubt better. 

Here is a curiously bad criticism of The Alchemist. 
Hazlitt says of the play, “ It contains all that is quaint, 
dreary, obsolete, and hopeless in this once famed art, 
but not the golden dreams and splendid disappointments. 
We have the mere circumstantials of the sublime science, 
pots and kettles, aprons and bellows, crucibles and diagrams, 
all the refuse and rubbish, not the essence, the true elizir 
vite.”” Hazlitt here is actually asking Ben Jonson to be sym- 
pathetic, a demand which undercuts the whole of Jonsonian 
comedy ; a comedy which is only beginning to come into 
its own again because people are growing sick of the wistful, 
romantic attitude, ‘“‘ You are right and I am right and we 
are all as right as right can be “’—or “ good ”’ if you like. 
I do not say that Ben Jonson’s laughter is the finest kind ; 
it is certainly not the most beautiful. There are no silvery 
serene overtones in it as in Shakespeare’s. Ben Jonson’s 
laughter is bracing, natural thunder; with little thought 
behind it; though intellect guides itis directed at the midriff 
first, only afterwards at the head, but it never lacks the 
majesty of courage or a flowing fecundity of invention. 

Desmonpd MacCartuy. 


ARTHUR AT THE OLD VIC." 


R. BINYON has concentrated a great deal of the 
M significance of the Arthurian legend in the brief 
period of his tragedy. Arthur takes up Malory’s 
narrative where Launcelot returns to the Court after 
suffering a wound (healed by the fair Elaine), and a crisis 
of conscience which determines him to go away out of 
reach of the temptation of Guenevere’s love. But their 
farewell meeting is betrayed by Mordred to the king, who 
hopes to seize the kingdom in the disorder caused by a 
quarrel between these two. The lovers escape to Joyous 
Gard, where Arthur besieges them, for he will not have his 
justice flaunted even by his queen. The siege gives Mordred 
his opportunity, and by the time a papal bull has brought 
Launcelot’s quarrel to an end, he has such a hold on the 
kingdom that the last battle is fatal to the fellowship of the 
Round Table. Guenevere, in her nunnery at Amesbury, 
hears of the mysterious passing of Arthur. 
The essential conflict is between the impersonal ambition 
* Arthur : a Tragedy. By Laurence Binyon. Heinemann. 68. 





of the king for an ideal justice, and the individual passion 
of Launcelot and Guenevere. Mordred’s ambition to rule 
is only the wedge which breaks the kingdom; it would 
have been harmless but for the original cleft. 

Arthur has tempted many modern poets because he was 
evidently the type of man in whom the civilising instincts 
are stronger than in his contemporaries. In the parley 
outside Joyous Gard, Malory says: “ King Arthur would 
have taken his queen again, and would have been accorded 
with Sir Launcelot, but Sir Gawaine would not suffer him 
by no manner of means.” Arthur is the first of our race 
to attempt the intellectualisation of the passions, and his 
amorousness was only skin deep. There is little enough 
regret for Guenevere or jealousy in Malory’s account of 
the king’s words when he heard that Launcelot had rescued 
her from the stake and carried her away: 

and much more greater sorrow for my good knights’ loss than for 

the loss of my Queen ; for queens I might have enough, but such a 

fellowship of good knights shall never be together in no company. 


In Mr. Binyon’s version of Arthur’s death we read: 


With his life blood his secret heart gushed out 

In love for Launcelot and his Queen. 
But Malory only says: “ Ah! Sir Launcelot, this same day 
have I sore missed thee; alas! that ever I was against 
thee.” 

Of course, the poet is under no obligation to adhere 
rigidly to his original, but when the dialogue embodies 
many of the speeches in Malory, such discrepancies are the 
more noticeable, and in this case they certainly suggest a 
far more vigorous and subtle treatment of the theme. 
Thanks, however, to this romantic and familiar treatment, 
the performance at the Old Vic made a wide appeal. The 
problems which remained to be solved were those of stage- 
craft and verse-craft, and Mr. Binyon is always a fastidious 
and skilful craftsman. There was no suggestion of trumpery 
nor was any speech or action more extravagant than the 
circumstances demanded. He successfully avoided the 
dangers of writing in verse, in romantic verse, which may 
so easily destroy any illusion of reality. When Launcelot 
is banished and all over but the last battle, Arthur says : 

Do you not weep to have lost him, Guenevere ? 

He did to me the wrong that least is pardoned, 

Yet almost I forget my manhood now. 
GUENEVERE: I am past tears. All I have done and been, 
Been and endured, I see from far away, 
As if another in my shape were there 
Moving through storm and fire.—Have you no word, 
No reproach for me ? 
All my thoughts are stript 
As trees after the tempest, and life’s bare 
As winter to the homeless. 
It is this aftermath of passion which falls in best with Mr. 
Binyon’s rather faintly-coloured verse, this and the despair 
of Arthur, when he knows himself betrayed by his friend 
and champion knight. In the language of actual passion 
he is a little formal, but never vulgar and never prosaic ; 
perhaps this meticulousness cost too dear, but at least it 
has given us a noble and dignified study of the conflict 
between love and duty. The character of Arthur is invested 
with a lofty idealism which breaks at last in the humility 
that knows itself incompetent to pardon or condemn. 
But every writer yet (except Malory), by imagining Arthur 
first and foremost as a lover, has placed him in the position 
of the cuckold, which to our barbaric instincts is still 
ridiculous. Perhaps for this reason Arthur has so far failed 
to touch the popular heart, not is he likely to do so till we 
abjure the emotional periphrases of the Tennysonian 
idylls as clearly as Mr. Binyon has the verbal clichés of the 
period drama. 

The company of the “ Old Vic ” (and any other company 
would have to be separately commended for their courage 
in producing the work of a living poet) gave a good example 
of artistic co-operation, though there was little finish 
and nothing memorable in any individual performance. 

EpGELL Rickworp. 


ARTHUR : 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IKE many others I am still paddling about in 
Proust, alternately bored and enraptured. I go 
on reading and rereading even after I want to 

stop. In January the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise published 
a number dedicated entirely to Marcel Proust. It was 
quite three times the size of an ordinary number. It 
contained reminiscences by twenty-three writers, twenty- 
four appreciations by Frenchmen, ten by foreign writers. 
Needless to add, these pages contained much illuminating 
criticism, yet several points on which I need light badly 
were not discussed. Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce 
a volume of essays by various writers on his work, edited 
by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who has translated him so admirably 
(Swanns Way: Chatto and Windus, 2 vols, 15s.). I am 
hoping that some of them will deal with these points. 
* * * 

I want someone to analyse Proust’s treatment of time 
in his book. We get a curiously strong impression of 
time from it, a feat which few novelists accomplish 
satisfactorily. It is, by the way, that impression, 
the essence of the tragedy of The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Mr. Bennett does it, so far as I can suggest the process 
in a few words, by somehow making time fly with the 
sister in Paris and crawl with the sister in the five towns, and 
then by suddenly bringing us up with a jerk by presenting 
Charlotte Povey as an old stout woman, when Sophia’s 
Paris life is over and the sisters are about to meet. I shall 
never forget the shock it was when I suddenly saw her slowly 
making her way up the hill—an elderly, placid old body, 
her life practically over. The Old Wives’ Tales was the 
first book which made the prospect of old age really 
alarming to me. I had envisaged the process of growing 
old with perfect equanimity till I read it. Tolstoi, of 
course, is a master of this art. There is nothing more 
wonderful in that most wonderful of all novels, War and 
Peace, than the way in which the transition from one 
generation to another is managed. 

ak * * 


In the case of Proust I am perplexed. I do get most 
strongly the sensation of time, yet it is not of a stream 
time bearing away all with it and changing character. His 
book is not a stream so much as a whirlpool in which people 
and incidents revolve, vanish and come back, are whisked 
away and return again. He treats time as though it were 
almost a static element, in which he juxta-poses scenes 
arbitrarily as though they were rather in space. For my 
own part I am constantly mystified as to the age of the 
hero himself. Sometimes when he has seemed not only 
adult but independent, the next moment he will appear as a 
child requiring nursery care. I am utterly mystified, too, 
why the hero makes such an impression on others. The 
extreme subjectivity of the book is shown in this, that his 
impressions of others, of their smallest gestures, of the 
minutest incidents connected with them, are extraordinarily 
vivid ; and of course his own feelings, his private thoughts ; 
yet he himself moves through the action like a 
bodiless percipient. He is adored, sought after, petted. 
His conversation, it is suggested, was extremely impressive, 
yet we are very seldom given it, though the talk of others 
is recorded with a skill unmatched and goes on for pages 
and pages. It may be said (with allowance for exaggera- 
tion) that the hero of the book is practically silent. Again, 
we know he is very delicate, but have we any idea 
of his appearance? It may be said that at least this 
characteristic is common to all books told in the first 
person—the hero himself is invisible. But nevertheless 
we do as a rule get a much clearer idea of the kind of 
impression his presence makes on others. In this case we 


only gather that that impression was profound, which 





makes us all the more conscious of our vagueness about its 
nature and how that impression was made. 
* * ” 


Then there is another aspect of this large subject, 
Proust, I want to see investigated. The book is realistically 
convincing, down tothe minutest details, to an extraordinary 
degree ; yet it is also full of glaring improbabilities which 
are recounted with the same careful circumstantial 
detail. The hero is a youth of no importance, no achieve- 
ment. When he is first invited to a grand dinner party 
at the Duc de Guermantes’ house, he arrives rather 
early and asks to see the pictures. He is shown into a 
room which is not the room where the guests are to assemble, 
and there he remains, lost in contemplation of these works 
of art, so long that on returning to the drawing-room he 
finds the party, among whom is a royal princess, has been 
waiting three-quarters of an hour for him. His host, 
anxious not to embarrass him by making him feel that 
dinner has been postponed on his account, keeps them all 
waiting another five minutes. Comment is hardly neces- 
sary. Such an incident is impossible. The account, too, 
of the hero’s relations with Albertine is riddled with diffi- 
culties. No young girl could visit a young man’s room at all 
hours of the day and night, at a hotel or at his house, as 
she is made to do. There is something fundamentally 
incredible about the framework of their relations. 

* * * 


The immunities and freedom they enjoy are more 
characteristic of a relation between two people of the 
same sex, and once the idea has entered the reader’s mind 
that there has been a transference of sex in this character, 
it will continually strike him that Albertine in the book 
has been incompletely feminised. Many of Proust’s women 
are drawn with the last perfection; Albertine is a botch 
compared to these. 

* * * 

Another point I should like to see thoroughly discussed 
is Proust’s ‘ snobbishness.”’ He can hardly fail to strike 
the simple reader as the most wonderful snob who has 
ever expressed himself in literature, and the impressions 
of the simple reader, though they are very seldom the last 
word in literary diagnosis, frequently indicate where those 
chief characteristics of an author lie, which the critic, who 
keeps his head and does not merely follow the gleam of 
his own delighted sensibility, must analyse and discuss. 
The simple reader is not a bad water-diviner ; the critic, 
or literary adept, sinks the well, and afterwards analyses 
the quality of the water found. In this case the simple 
reader is at once struck by three things in this remarkable 
book. Its great originality lies in its being packed with 
descriptions of emotions and sensations which other people, 
writers included, have thrown in the waste-paper basket 
of memory, though when Proust pulls them out and shows 
them, they are seen to be far from negligible rubbish, but 
often beautiful and extremely significant; secondly, in 
the book being largely concerned with characters whose 
sexual impulses are directed towards people of their own 
sex, and the predicaments, humiliating and complicated, 
social and emotional, which this predisposition entails ; 
lastly, in Proust’s constant preoccupation with shades of 
prestige, manners and traditions, and the minute reactions of 
others to every degree of rank and social prestige. These 
are, indeed, the salient points in his work. The first, the 
originality and value of Proust’s sensibility, has been 
thoroughly gone into, though there is room for a separate 
essay on Proust’s humour, which is of a rare, delightfu kind. 
The second is hardly ever mentioned by his critics, yet it 1s 
an outstanding characteristic ; in the whole of the special 
number of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise it is only glanced 
at once. About the third I am sure there are some inter- 
esting things to be said. Does Proust describe and classify 
his princesses and dukes, his lesser aristocrats and pushing 


people with the passion of a botanist or of a snob ? 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE BIRTH OF A PROLETARIAT 


Marcel Rouff: Les Mines de Charbon en France au XVIII® Siécle. 
Prieder. 35 frs. 

Despite wars and political follies of every kind, despite 
pestilence, famine and persecution, the first half of the eighteenth 
century was for France, as for other countries, a period of great 
economic expansion, an expansion viewed with grave disquiet 
by large sections of the community, even by the Ministry, who, 
it is reported, went so far, about 1735, as to consider the possibility 
of refusing to permit the opening of any new factory till further 
notice. 

This well-nigh incredible proposition was not, however, mere 
midsummer madness, as any reader of M. Rouff’s fascinating 
though solid volume of some 600 pages will be forced to admit. 
Industry had run ahead of fuel, and a unique situation had 
arisen. The absence of French coal to feed the factories that 
were everywhere springing up had brought about a fuel famine 
throughout the country. The necessity of working the factories 
and warming the houses of France had, by the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, reduced the forest of Vincennes from 
1,700 to 160 arpents, and the forests of Bondy, Chaillet, Seuart 
and Longy had completely disappeared, while the list could be 
indefinitely extended. Further, the national wealth could, 
with difficulty, support the crushing expense of paying extor- 
tionate prices for the coal of Cardiff and Mons. What may 
have been the reason for the failure of the French mining industry 
to keep pace with the other branches of economic development ? 
It may be found in the fact that by a tacit, though strictly 
speaking non-constitutional agreement, the peasant proprietors 
had retained complete control over the coal in their own subsoil, 
though theoretically the Crown could always reassert its right 
to all ungotten minerals. Every peasant proprietor was his 
own mineowner, who, with the assistance of his wife and children 
and a few wretched workmen, quarried enough coal for himself, 
his neighbours, and the nearest market town. It was the 
situation of fifteenth-century Scotland continuing in France 
till within fifty years of the Revolution. Further, when we 
consider that in Southern France, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, some 50 per cent. of the land was in possession of small 
proprietors, the loss to potential national wealth can be imagined. 

Driven on by terrors of famine, the Minister Trudaine took, 
in 1744, a step of the most momentous nature, and issued an 
edict to the effect that the Crown reasserted its right to the 
subsoil, that in future no mine could be worked without the 
permission of the Controller-General of Finance, who would 
issue permits to the most competent persons, and that these 
competent persons would suitably indemnify present owners 
for losses incurred by the operation of the edict. The meaning 
was clear to everyone. The day of the peasant proprietor was 
to close, and that of the large industrial to open. It is not 
difficult to imagine the howl of rage that went up. However 
stupid and limited the peasant might be, one dazzling truth 
penetrated his torpid mind. He was to stop being a free man 
to become a wage-slave, and the process was to be not slow and 
almost imperceptible, but as sudden, dramatic and tyrannical 
as possible. 

It must further be remembered that this edict ran to a degree 
now difficult to realise, counter to the whole trend of economic 
theory. To-day even the most hardshell Tory does not, in 
his heart of hearts, believe he has a right to more than a small 
fraction of his possessions, but the political principles of the 
eighteenth century, which culminated in the Revolution, were 
based on complete economic liberty and the sacred rights of 
property, so that the Liberal Party was extremely uncom- 
fortable about the justice of the edict. Humane and intelligent 
administrators like Turgot could never throw themselves into 
the task of putting it into operation, though it was vital for the 
economic development of the country as a whole, and even for 
the very subsistence of everyone who had not got a potential 
coalmine under his own dunghill. In the North of France, 
indeed, where the large estates had succeeded in holding together, 
the transition was at any rate peaceful. Encouraged by the 
State and the bourgeoisie, the landowners turned into mine- 
owners, exchanged the prejudices of the aristocrat for those of 
the bourgeois, and in 1789 passed to the side of the Revolution. 
This cardinal feature of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century has not been sufficiently stressed by historians, for it is 
one of the precipitating factors in the downfall of the Old Régime. 

But it is in Southern France, particularly in Languedoc, that 
the painful growth of a proletariat can best be studied. Here 
all classes of the community—peers, lawyers and peasants— 
saw their interests threatened, and united against the edict 


and the concessionaires. Even in cases when the local authorities 
had at last been successfully bullied into no longer actively 
obstructing the wishes of the central government, passive 
and active resistance became the order of the day, till for forty 
years the province of Languedoc was in a state of unceasing 
anarchy. The chief hatred was concentrated on one Tuboeuf, 
a man of great energy and imagination, who was given some 
of the largest concessions. His mines were sabotés, his foremen 
murdered, his workmen, by necessity often imported from other 
provinces and even from England and Flanders, were boycotted 
and stoned, while, needless to say, he himself could not appear 
upon his own property without a large bodyguard of armed 
attendants. The whole dead weight of the Ancien Régime was 
mobilised to obstruct, for in Languedoc, at any rate, the 
union sacrée genuinely operated. Tuboeuf and his fellow- 
industrials had at length succeeded in getting a thumping duty 
put on foreign coal. But even so, it was often cheaper at Lyons 
and Bordeaux than the products of the French mines, which 
had risen to three times their proper value after all the tolls, 
taxes, fines and riparian dues had been paid. Paris and Lyons 
starved worse than ever, as the foreign coal became progressively 
expensive and the native coal obstinately remained a few feet 
underground. In Central France the Edict of 1744 may be said 
to have remained almost a dead letter; Tuboeuf, in fact, 
eventually left his own conntry to make a fortune in America. 
Meanwhile, all sections of the community hurled themselves 
into the delicious excitements of the Revolution and marched 
into battle under the banner of the Rights of Property. The 
cahiers of all three estates were filled with imprecations on the 
concessionaires, and a general clamour went up for the recog- 
nition of former peasant rights. The members of the National 
Assembly, a body which was perhaps more truly the mirror of a 
national character than any parliament in history, were in a 
mood to hear the complaints. Were they not the august repre- 
sentatives of the petits commercants of a great and enlightened 
people! For two years it really appeared probable that the 
Government would have to undo the work of 1744 and plunge 
France once more into economic helplessness. It is impossible 
to estimate what the consequences would have been had this 
step been forced upon the Ministry. Deprived, through lack 
of fuel, of all means of expansion, France might have sunk into 
stagnation and the history of Europe been changed. From this 
impasse France was saved by the energy of Mirabeau, the one 
great statesman the Revolution produced, who summed up in his 
extraordinary personality a complete opposition to the whole 
Ancien Régime, whether represented by peer or peasant. 

In 1791, a Bill was presented to the Chamber, transferring 
to the people, as a unit of government, the rights of the Crown 
to the subsoil of France, and continuing the concessionaire 
system under Government control. The majority of the 
Chamber were certainly opposed to the measure, and favoured 
handing over the mines not to the “ people,” but to certain 
individuals under whose property the coal was found, and it 
must be remembered that this latter course, now that the large 
estates were splitting up, would not only have destroyed the 
mines of Languedoc, but endangered the existence of the 
flourishing northern companies. The catastrophe was pre- 
vented by the speech of Mirabeau in favour of the Bill, a speech 
which rendered it intellectually impossible for the majority to 
vote according to their prejudices, interests and pledges. His 
speech is quoted at great length by M. Rouff, and must be one 
of the finest economic addresses ever delivered to a national 
parliament. It was only partially successful. At the last 
moment a clause was introduced into the Bill, stating that the 
mines would revert to former owners in all cases where they 
were actually being worked in any form in 1744. In the North, 
where nearly all the mines had been discovered by the companies, 
the clause was inoperative, but the delirium of Languedoc can 
be imagined, since nearly all the small owners could prove a 
prior interest in the mines. Anarchy reigned once more through- 
out the province; concession hunters, foremen and foreign 
workmen were all sent ingloriously packing, while society 
jazzed merrily back into the Middle Ages. It needed Napoleon 
in the height of his power, by the Edict of 1810, to bring the 
Languedoc back into line with modern conditions. 

Those acquainted with the region to-day, with the factories 
of Creuzot and the coal towns of Central France, will hardly 
bring themselves to believe that they are removed by a bare 
century from the Middle Ages. But having realised this truth, 
they will perhaps regret that the Industrial Revolution, having 
been postponed so long, could not have been postponed a 
little longer. Certainly no one to-day is likely to share the 
admiration the nineteenth century lavished on itself. But let us 
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be fair to the authors of the Edict of 1744, from which, if from 
any one thing, modern France dates. Not only were they 
driven on by sheer industrial necessity and by the terror of 
famine, which had not been removed even at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, but they were also liberal and humane men. 
However much we may sympathise with the dispossessed 
proprietors, whose children to-day descend the mines to sweat 
and grind for the rentiers of Paris, they were themselves in 
their humble way capitalists of a singularly offensive kind. 
Every peasant proprietor who worked some trumpery seam 
under his potty little property, did so by the labour of a few 
workmen, who lived under conditions of almost inconceivable 
horror. Their wages were negligible, their hours intolerable, 
their liberty nil. At any moment they might be drowned by 
floods or crushed to death through the collapse of inadequate 
props. The men of 1744 were not unmindful of their estate. 
In addition to the main clauses discussed above, others were 
added dealing with the well-being of the miners. Article 9, 
for instance, may be considered a landmark in the history of 
social legislation: 

Art. 9.—Les galéries seront solidement etayées et poutelées 
pour la sureté des ouvriers et autres qui les fréquenteront ; a l’effet 
de quoi les poteaux servant d’étaiement seront de bois de brin, 
et mis entre deux sols on couches, lesquels seront écarés sur deux 
faces, et ne pourront étre d’autre bois que de chéne, et aura la 
méme largeur et épaisseur que les poteaux. 


The hated and persecuted Tuboeuf could himself point to the 
great sums his companies yearly expended on pensions, life 
annuities to the widows of killed miners, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other novel industrial features. The final conclusion 
may be that the Edict of 1744, though greatly increasing the 
numbers, improved the lot of the proletariat, but naturally 
the dispossessed little capitalists, swallowed up by the huge 
leviathans of the New Industry, could hardly be expected to 
take a philosophical view of the change. It is easy to regard 
such men as Tuboeuf and his colleagues as greedy capitalists, 
which they may perhaps have partly been, but they should 
also be remembered as the Liberals and philanthropists, which 
to themselves they certainly appeared to be. Nor is it possible 
to admit that the contemporaries of Tuboeuf could, with better 
luck, have gone straight from a system of peasant proprietors 
to one of State ownership, though Mirabeau’s speech tended 
probably unconsciously in the direction of ultimate State 
control. 

A number of interesting points are raised by M. Rouff in 
this fascinating volume. It is almost entirely a work of original 
research. In the whole of his six hundred pages he is rarely 
able to quote from a printed book; years must have been 
spent among dirty MSS. in ill-catalogued libraries. But much 
labour has not dimmed his imagination, nor chilled his humane 
ardour. Further, he is possessed of a style, at once clear and 
nervous, and he has painted a wonderful picture of eighteenth 
century France. M. Rouff is, in fact, a historian. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


THE DULLNESS OF COMPROMISE 


From Montaigne to Molitre. By Arruur TittEy. Second Edition, 
Revised. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


It is rather difficult to say exactly what one thinks of a book 
of this sort. One thinks so many things, or rather so few. 
It would be obvious that it was the work of a learned man 
even if one did not happen to know of Mr. Tilley’s learning. 
That is one of the first things that strike one. It is obvious also 
that there is not very much to complain about in any lack of 
enthusiasm for his subject on the writer’s part, since the age 
he has chosen is not from a literary point of view a very thrilling 
one. There are no judgments, or very few, that one is inclined 
to quarrel about. Mr. Tilley is always sober, can always bring 
forward authority for his point of view, has always read the 
works of which he is speaking. Where the history of the time, 
rather than its literary works of art, is concerned he is often 
interesting. Again he is painstaking and informative in detail, 
especially in the chapter dealing with the stage, where he has 
succeeded in giving a series of well-considered notes on many 
plays which the average reader will probably have no intention 
of reading for himself. 

Perhaps it is the sub-title, “‘ The Preparation for the Classical 
Age of French Literature,” and the point of view it seems to 
impose that is partly at fault. That the age of which he is 
speaking (it dates from the death of Montaigne in 1592 to the 
production of Les Précieuses Ridicules in 1659) is in some sort 
a preparation is a self-evident fact which one can hardly deny. 


It is true that during those years French prose, and French verse, 
and French thought, were being shaped by certain books in such 
a way that the marvellous flowering of the next generation 
became possible. But that was not all that was really happen- 
ing. A good many other books were being written as well, 
some of which cannot be considered as preparing any par- 
ticular way at all, and some of which would, if they could, 
have prepared a quite different way altogether. And one 
cannot help feeling that while a book on the influences which 
led up to the classical age might have been immensely inter- 
esting, and while another book on the age which preceded it 
might well have been good literary history, a book which tries 
to combine the two by calling one age a preparation for another 
was almost bound to be shapeless. 

Actually, of course, Mr. Tilley has himself felt this difficulty 
in some degree and omitted certain books which while important 
in themselves have had very little to do with the purpose, or 
apparent purpose, of his book (for the difficulty of what was the 
actual purpose remains). The Satyre Menippée which just 
comes within the period is not mentioned, yet no one can doubt 
its importance. Still more curious is the omission of Brantéme. 
It is true that his works were not printed till 1659, the end of 
our period, but he died in 1614, and they had for a long time 
circulated far and wide in manuscript. Again it is necessary 
all through the book to deal more cursorily with those authors 
who did not win the day than with those who did, instead of 
taking each of them on his actual merits. Régnier, for instance, 
who is surely with Corneille the only poet of anything like 
genius during the period, is, except for a few casual references, 
only mentioned in connection with his quarrel with Malherbe. 
So with the “ Libertins.” Their immediate influence was not 
perhaps a large one. The great age was croyant. Yet they 
are interesting people in themselves and they represent a side 
of French literature which is quite permanent. But one of 
Mr. Tilley’s eyes is always fixed on the coming generation. 

One of the further results of this is that a good deal of the 
book is given up to influences which are not in themselves 
literary at all. We have ten pages describing Paris, its build- 
ings, its mud, its political factions, and so forth. We have 
twenty-two pages on the Catholic Revival. Even the chapter 
on'the Hétel Rambouillet seems to take more time in describing 
the visitors and their personal ways than any actual literary 
influence or performance. 

And the result is a formless and rather dull book. It need 
not have been so. An account of the great age tracing its roots 
back into the age which preceded it would have been fascinating. 
An account of the actual work done in this preceding age would 
have been scarcely less interesting. It would, for one thing, 
have drawn upon some of the excellent memoirs and histories 
of the period which Mr. Tilley neglects altogether. Rohan, 
Bassompierre, Retz, Saint-Réal would have enlivened these 
pages considerably. More important still it would have treated 
the writer’s books rather than their influences as the matter in 
hand, and men like Régnier, Saint-Amant and Théophile de 
Viaud would have been considered of more literary importance, 
and therefore would not have been forced between them to 
occupy about one-fifth of the space allotted to the Revival of 
Catholicism. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 


Principles of Public Finance. By Hucu Datron, M.A., D.Sc. 
Routledge. 5s. 


Dr. Dalton’s study of Public Finance reproduces the substance 
of his Casse] lectures at the London School of Economics. But 
it has about it nothing of the weakness which often mars reprints 
of lectures in book form. It is excellently written, and he 
contrives to make interesting what is apt to be a dull subject. 
Dr. Dalton has a sense of humour—a sly and subtle sense ; 
and he enjoys, and makes his reader enjoy, his cleverness in 
definition and, still more, in the demolition of theories of which 
he does not approve. It is a pleasure to watch him subtly 
destroying the ordinary politician’s distinction between “ direct ” 
and “ indirect” taxation, or showing that simple recourse to 
the printing press for more money would have had less evil 
effects than the elaborate subterfuges adopted during the war 
in order to inflate without seeming to do so. Dr. Dalton has 
obviously enjoyed writing this book, and that is a good reason 
why his readers should enjoy reading it. 

With all its cleverness, the book is very simply written, and 
there is no excuse at all for not understanding what Dr. Dalton 
means. He has written so as to appeal to the general reader as 
well as to the economic student, and he has succeeded in writing 
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simply without writing down to any section of his public. He 
makes it very plain that judgment as to the best systems of 
taxation cannot be purely a matter of economic expertness, 
though it is essential to have this expertness in order to estimate 
the probable real effects of any tax. The question of social 
purpose is also involved, and Dr. Dalton argues throughout on 
the assumption—-still questioned by some economists, but not 
to be decided by economic arguments—that it is a necessary 
and legitimate end of taxation to reduce the inequality of 
incomes. He will doubtless be criticised on this ground for 
imparting his own social and political convictions into what 
should be an abstract study; but what economist does not 
do this? Dr. Dalton’s merit is to do it openly, and to make 
clear when he is using social or political, and when purely 
economic, arguments, It is impossible to divorce the problems 
of taxation from the question of their effects on social welfare. 
Dr. Dalton attempts no divorce ; but he does attempt to show 
clearly at what points the question of welfare comes into the 
argument. 

Principles of Public Finance may be regarded as a product 
of the Cambridge school of economic writers. It adopts the 
Cambridge concepts and terminology. But Dr. Dalton has 
advanced beyond the Cambridge school to a position more 
nearly akin to that of Mr. J. A. Hobson, whose less compre- 
hensive work on taxation this study often recalls. It is perhaps 
the result of his origins that he is chary of illustrative facts 
and figures ; the value of his book would have been increased 
by more concrete illustration of the principles which he eluci- 
dates. He has guarded himself against this criticism in some 
measure by giving his book the title of “‘ Principles.” But, 
for poor workaday mortals, even the most unassailable prin- 
ciples become clearer and more full of content with the help 
of a little illustration. Dr. Dalton illustrates by practical 
allusions ; but he does not work these out, or give his readers’ 
minds enough rest from his theoretical reasoning. This, however, 
is a small blemish on an excellent book. 


THE WISDOM OF HORACE 


Horace and His Influence. By Grant SHOwERMAN. Harrap. 5s. 


This little book by an American professor is the second of a 
series entitled “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” Perhaps 
this circumstance has led to a rather portentous introduction 
on “ The Dynamism of the Few.” Once past this, we enter 
on a pleasant appreciation of Horace the man, and the verses 
which make him really familiar to us. Like all good humorists, 
he has not spared himself. If he looks on the world with serene 
amusement at its follies, he derides his own as well. The pro- 
fessor dwells on his duality as a provincial village boy and a city 
worldling, but there is another as striking in the man of light 
loves and easy chaff,and the sincere critic of Rome’s degeneracy, 
the praiser of old Roman valour and hardihood. This serious 
mood cannot be dismissed as mere policy ordered by Augustus. 
Horace had been at Philippi, though we see no proof that he 
ran away; and he was bred in a colony of veterans who had 
suffered in endless civil wars. Sworn to no master’s dogma, 
now a Stoic, now an Epicurean, now a frightened rationalist, 
he is modern in the very variety of his moods and beliefs. His 
life is well revealed and illustrated here, though we cannot 
accept “‘ tennis,” real or lawn, as among his diversions. His 
praise of the “golden mean” is annoying to tempestuous 
reformers, and his commonplaces are all stale, it might be urged, 
to an abominably clever generation of epigrammatists. Still 
he remains essentially a gentleman, the sworn foe of vulgar 
ostentation among the newly rich, who are always with us : 

Our world’s to-day as good or ill, 
As cultured (nearly). 


As for the commonplaces, Horace has said as well as any- 
body what everybody thinks. ‘‘ Homer nodding” is his; and 
so is “‘ the purple patch.” Many a grown man has returned to 
his wisdom, forgetting the dire struggles of schooldays, known 
in Juvenal’s time as in our own. 

The notes at the end give details of ‘“‘ Horace in modern 
times ” in various countries, and when we come to “ England ”’ 
we find seven Americans, but not one authority that the English 
know. Gladstone’s translation of the Odes is one of the worst. 
An ounce of Calverley is worth a ton of him. We do not know 
the Century Horace, but we do know Mr. Godley’s version of 
the Odes. His name reminds us that the whole school of 
English light verse, starting with Prior, is founded on Horace, 
and that the masters of it are still classical scholars. Horace 
had no followers worthy of him in Latin, but he has taught 


those distant barbarians, the Britons, his grace and precision, 
the art of dancing in chains so lightly worn as to be invisible. 
The author has cut short his modern illustrations of Horace, 
which, indeed, require the zeal of the old gentleman, now 
derided, who lived on the classics and the elegant simplicity of the 
three per cents. One such character annotated the title-page 
of his Horace with the comment, “One Ode per diem to be 
taken after breakfast.”’ 
“ Eheu fugaces, Postume ” 
(An old quotation out of mode) 


sings Mr. Belloc, but the lettered have always loved Horace, 
and we know a collector busy with him as an English author— 
English since a word or two of his, like Neque semper arcum, 
is put confidently for a whole passage. Thackeray was the 
great lover of Horace, and of Dryden’s masterly paraphrase of 
the Fortune Ode, which supplied his favourite quotation. 
Ruskin found in 
Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque 


the “‘ single line which sums up the conditions of a gentleman’s 
education, be he rich or poor, learned or unlearned.” The non- 
classical Dickens could not resist the rustic waiting for the 
stream to pass by. Ingoldsby Barham exerts all his felicity of 
thyme in 
What Horace says is, 
Eheu fugaces, 
Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume, 
Years fly away and are lost to me, lost to me. 


Trollope in Phineas Redux criticises “‘that nil admirari, 
self-remembering assumption of manliness, that endeavour of 
twopence-halfpenny to look as high as threepence, which, 
when you prod it through, has in it nothing deeper than 
deportment.” Butler said to Jeanie in The Heart of Midlothian, 
** Nil conscire sibi, Jeanie, that’s my motto,” duly explaining 
it as a schoolmaster should. In Hugo’s Notre Dame one of the 
crowd remarks, ‘*‘ Comrades, there goes Maitre Simon, with his 
wife mounted behind him. Post equitem sedet atra cura.” 
Mr. Kipling has turned an Ode of Horace into a short story, 
ventured on “‘ Splendaciously mendacious,” and made Robur et 
aes triplex into “‘ the robust and Brass-bound man.” 

Parliament is supposed of late years to be hopelessly Philistine 
about the classics, but Col. Lockwood in a Pussyfoot debate 
of 1915 talked of substituting ‘“‘O fons Bandusiae” for ‘* Nunc 
est bibendum,” and Lord Birkenhead in 1921 called himself 
a parcus cultor et infrequens of the racecourse. 

The professor ends with the last words of a delightful Letter 
to Horace. Is it fair to use them without giving the name of 


Andrew Lang? 


TRAVELLERS 


Two Years in Southern Seas. By Caar.totre Cameron, O.B.E., 
F.R.G.S. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

A Burmese Arcady. By Major C. M. Enriquez. Seeley Service. 
21s. 

Chile: To-day and To-morrow. By L. E. Exuiorr. Macmillan. 24s 


Mrs. Cameron has a gift for recording travel. She notices 
everything and distinguishes everything. She is observant 
rather than reflective, and jumbles together impressions, details 
and incidents without much regard to their relative importance. 
But her subject, the islands of the Southern Pacific, lends 
itself to this treatment. She does justice to their scanty history 
and conveys them vividly to all one’s senses. She can be 
technical and business-like in discussing their products, humorous 
and pointed in relating their legends : 

The Fijians always used a rough stick or staff when travelling. 
The legend runs that after death the souls of the dead were on 
their journey to the Island of the Blessed, and in order to accom- 
plish this they were obliged to cross a deep gulf on a single rope. 
The men used their staffs, balancing themselves ; now it was the 
turn of the strangled widows to cross after their man, but the women 
never carried or used staffs, therefore invariably they fell in 
and were drowned. The ladies had very little show in the early 
days of Fijian history. 

It is the dramatic and picturesque that appeal to Mrs. Cameron ; 
she has little strictly scientific interest in the peoples she de- 
scribes, nor does she seek to make a contribution to anthropology 
by analysing and comparing their customs and institutions. 
These, however horrible, she sets forth without sentimentality 
or squeamishness. In Bougainville, for instance, “ skulls of 
women adorn the huts or fences, but women are of no import- 
ance, their heads cannot even adorn a native temple.” There 
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The Evolution and 
Progress of Mankind 


By HERMAN KLAATSCH. With 111 illus- 
trations. Cloth, 25s. net. 

Recent discoveries have sharpened the always wide- 
spread interest in early man. Professor Klaatsch gives us 
a comprehensive and fascinating picture of the whole period 
of development. He was one of the highest authorities and 
greatest workers on the subject in Europe, and his ideas 
are extraordinarily stimulating and original. His book is 
not merely a catalogue of “ finds,” but a remarkable picture 
of living and dead primitive man. 


THE LANGO: A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. 


By J. H. DRIBERG (District Commissioner). 
With a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 63s. net. 


The first authoritative work on the language, social 
organization, customs and religion of this great African 
tribe. Send for prospectus, 


JERSEY: An Isle of Romance. 
By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. _ Illustrated 
with Etchings by H. V. Edge, and a Frontis- 
piece by Edmund Blampied. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Intending visitors to the Island will especially appreciate 
the volume, and they should write to-day for a copy of the 
tllustrated prospectus. 


A PERTHSHIRE NATURALIST: Charles 
Macintosh of Inver. 
By HENRY COATES, F.S.A.Scot. With an 
Introduction by J. ArtHur THomson, M.A., 
LL.D., and Patrick Geppes, F.R.S.E., and a 
chapter on Scottish Folk-music by HERBERT 
Wiseman, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 18s. net. 


The life story of a very remarkable Highland character— 
rural post-runner, naturalist, and musician. Illustrated 
prospectus sent free. 


ROBERT BROWNING : The Poet and the 
Man, 1833—1846. 
By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


This contribution relating to the literature of Browning 
should be of interest to students and lovers of the poet. 
New material is drawn upon which throws light upon the 
poet’s early life and work with respect to the poem of 
Pauline, and the speculations arising from the subject are 
justified by authentic authority of that time in the great 
poet’s life, when his way was baffled and difficult. 


THE MIND OF THE “SPECTATOR” 

under the Editorship of Addison and Steele. 
By The Rev. Canon G. S. STREATFEILD. 
With a Foreword by the Right Rev. A. A. 
Davin, D.D., Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and 
Ipswich. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A _ LABOUR 
PIONEER. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM SOUTTER. With 
an Introduction by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Mr. Soutter gives a most interesting 
account of a long political life. He has been in close touch 
with many notable people of past and present times, notably 
T. P. O’Connor, Hyndman, Professor and Mrs. Fawcett, 
and Sir Edward Clarke, and has seen much of the inner 
workings of politics. 
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is an interesting account of the leper settlement at Molokai. 
The lepers enjoy a picture-palace and are reluctant to leave 
the island when cured. Mrs. Cameron brings out admirably 
the bizarre effect of European—or, rather, American—civilisation, 
with its amusements and its scientific inventions, if not its 
spirit or its culture, grafted on to primitive or ferocious tribes. 

Whereas Mrs. Cameron writes of the Southern Seas as a 
traveller and observer, Major C. M. Enriquez describes Burma 
and his favourite tribe, the Kachins, as a resident and a lover. 
His book, in its geographical scope more restricted than hers 
(it deals principally with Northern Burma), in treatment is 
more strictly scientific; more thorough if less entertaining. 
In his capacity as recruiting officer, Major Enriquez came to 
know the natives intimately, and not only as tribes, but as 
individuals. Their legends and myths, chiefly connected with 
animals and birds, often have the charm and naiveté of Vulgar 
Errors. The Kachins, for instance, “ believe that elephants 
carry their dead and drop them into some lake where fishermen 
sometimes find the tusks.” Naturally, perhaps, Major En- 
riquez speaks enthusiastically of the effect of military service 
on the Burmese: “The army is now by far the most important 
civilising agency.”’ And, generally, he is practical and anxious 
for improvement in education and material conditions. A 
Burmese Arcady is an excellent book, workmanlike and sincere. 
In spite of a certain ethnological and ornithological severity, 
it has an air of intention and conviction, almost an air of 
propaganda. 

Chile: To-day and To-morrow lacks the personal interest 
of the two preceding books. [It is more systematic in design, 
being in fact a comprehensive review of the country, its 
resources, its commerce, its finance, its literature (a short 
chapter) and, probably most interesting to the general reader, 
its history and its antiquities. As Chile itself is almost without 
remains of pre-Spanish civilisation, the antiquities are confined 
to Easter Island. Mr. Elliott’s account throws some light on 
this, perhaps the most fascinating and baffling of archzological 
problems. His treatment of Chilean history is valuable as 
showing the relations of the Inquisition with the Government, 
the clergy, the European corsairs and the natives. It was 
high-handed and wrong-headed, but it had the welfare of the 
natives at heart and was not altogether unpopular, as is proved 
by the fact that several districts begged the Spanish Government 
to establish branches of the Holy Office among them. Mr. 
Elliott’s familiarity with every aspect of Chilean affairs is 
reassuring; and he writes with humour, not allowing the 
unwieldiness of his subject to crowd out agreeable details. 
Much space, we are told, is given in Chilean newspapers to the 
discussion of futbulismo. More formal in style than Mrs. 
Cameron with her haphazard felicities, or Major Enriquez with 
his pathfinder’s exactitude, Mr. Elliott is at his best in “ set ”’ 
descriptions. These, with his masterly handling and arrange- 
ment of stubborn materials, make Chile much more than the 
mere guide-book it seems at first to be. 

All three books have excellent illustrations ; but we would 
gladly exchange representative prospects of flourishing Chilean 
cities for pictures of the emaciated figures in Easter Island. 


DRAWING FOR ALL 


Line. By E. J. Suttivan. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Sullivan has written this book to announce a discovery : 
the simplicity of drawing. He writes for the plain man; his 
purpose is to explain that drawing is so simple that a child can 
do it, and he recommends it to the grocer, stockbroker and 
solicitor as a pleasant task for the entertainment of a leisure 
hour, more fascinating than Bridge. This is useful; if pro- 
fessional art is to flourish, public opinion must be interested. 

Mr. Sullivan has illustrated his book by carefully selected 
examples of his own art, which should help many to understand 
better the relative merits of line drawings, and, if they are so 
inclined, to teach themselves to draw. He begins by presenting 
a conception of drawing as being nothing more than combinations 
at various angles of short units of straight line ; by varying the 
length of these straight units or the angle of diversion, or both, 
any conceivable curve—as is shown graphically by diagrams— 
may be arrived at ; and out of these few elements the infinite 
variety of form in nature and in art is built up. What is appar- 
ently a single, simple, rotund, sweeping curve is built up of lines 
almost straight at unexpected angles ; and a line which appears 
straight is full of delicate variety. It is this conception which 


is the basis of his teaching method, leading as a first practical 
step in drawing to the production of curves considered as com- 


binations of straight units. Exercises follow in the drawing 
of those natural forms that approximate most nearly to the 
two dimensions, length and breadth, in which the draughtsman 
works ; and it is at this stage that Mr. Sullivan points out the 
cardinal necessity in art of selection—selection of subject, of 
the medium of representation and of the actual technique to 
be adopted in a particular case. It is not really hard to imitate 
nature ; what is important for the draughtsman is to know 
what to omit. While always observing nature, he is concerned 
with suggesting facts rather than meticulously giving an imitative 
reproduction of them; and though in doing this he is dealing 
only with things seen and with their external forms, it is essential] 
for him, paradoxical though it may seem, to know the principles 
of the growth and construction of things as well as their appear- 
ances under different conditions of light and position. This is 
a particular necessity to the draughtsman, who has not the 
excuse for neglecting it that landscape painters have; for 
they are necessarily preoccupied so much with problems of 
mass, light, air, tone and colour that it is not to be wondered 
at if their drawing is sometimes stiff and lifeless. 

Mr. Sullivan’s exposition of the theory and practice of per- 
spective is made lucid by excellent diagrams and is followed by 
chapters, perhaps the most important in the book, on the drawing 
of solid objects, first in outline and later under conditions of 
shade and shadow, on figure drawing and aerial perspective. 
He reminds us that outline is merely a convention by which the 
boundaries of an object are represented on a flat surface ; it 
is the included space rather than the line that corresponds with 
the object. Unpromising though line appears at first sight for 
the purpose, he claims that it may be made to display form more 
clearly and forcibly than any other medium. We forget how 
very conventional a means of expression a line is. Some artists, 
as Mr. Sullivan points out, make matters worse and help to 
conceal the convention by reducing their lines to such a degree 
of fineness that the result is a tone rather than a series of lines. 
This is wrong; line is the expression of limit and direction 
rather than of subtleties of gradation of line or colour. After 
all, oils, the most inclusive of media, cannot give a realistic 
representation ; there is no means known whereby under fixed 
conditions absolute values can be rendered. Art, in fact, is 
concerned with relative truth ; and it is in the demonstration 
of this fact and of the conventionality of the symbols employed 
that this book will be helpful to the man who wants to look at 
pictures intelligently. 


A NEEDLESS ANONYMITY 


The Path to Peace. By the author of The Pomp of Power. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

The anonymous author of this book is evidently possessed of a 
peculiar and persistent passion for “ P’s.” The title he has 
given it is otherwise unaccountable, having no discernible 
connection with its contents. His anonymity also is something 
of a puzzle. Its motive is plain enough—to suggest to the 
casual reader that he is a considerably more important person 
than in fact he is and thus to secure a better hearing for his 
** revelations "°—but his book reveals him as a writer who, 
though apt to be too portentous, is quite able enough to dispense 
with the adventitious aid of a mysterious anonymity, especially 
as it is no longer mysterious. We all know who he is, even 
though few of us may have ever before heard his name, and if he 
made no secret of his identity he would probably get more credit 
for the native ability of his work. His best chapter in this 
volume—much of which is very dull—deals with the relations 
of Lord Haig and Mr. Lloyd George. His account is the most 
accurate and detailed that has yet been printed. Mr. Lloyd 
George doubted Haig’s ability and wished to get rid of him, 
but dared not—the old story, his judgment was right but his 
action was wrong. Mr. Lloyd George will probably go down to 
history as a politician of quite extraordinary ability who lacked 
only and always one thing—the courage of his convictions. He 
tried every means of inducing the French generals to say what 
they thought of Haig, so that he could throw the responsibility 
on them; but they would none of them open their mouths. 
So Haig held the supreme British command till the end of the 
war, and got his earldom. The author exhibits a quality of 
judgment ” which is admirable and rare—in all respects but 
one: he never criticises the French or the policy of France. 
As the main sources of his information are evidently in Paris he 
must, perhaps, be forgiven for this, but he might surely have 
avoided some of the extravagances of which he is guilty in his 
final chapter on the invasion of the Ruhr. He does not convince 
us that his judgment has deserted him, yet he offers us arguments 
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HELP THE BLIND’ TO 
HELP THEMSELVES. 


The blind do not need pity. But they continuously 
need the practical sympathy of the sighted, and that 
assistance which can enable them by their own efforts 
and courage to overcome their handicap as far as 
possible, and so become self-supporting and useful 
members of the community. 

To help them in every way possible to attain this 
independence is one of the main objects of the 
National Institute for the Blind, although its activities 
naturally include relief work and the maintenance of 
homes and hostels for the aged. By the publication 
of embossed books and music, the preparation of 
special text-books for students, the provision of appli- 
ances and apparatus, the maintenance of a school of 
massage and a blind babies’ home where the latest 
methods of specialised training are employed, and by 
many other means, including financial assistance to 
pupils for the various professions, the National 
Institute is gradually raising the status of the blind. In 
addition, artisans and industrial workers of all kinds 
benefit by the instruction and example of the Institute’s 
staff of blind home teachers, while very considerable 
monetary allocations, amounting last year to over 
£50,000, are made to local institutions for the blind in 
all parts of the country. 


THIS WORK, HOWEVER, NEEDS 
YOUR CONSTANT SUPPORT. 


Please Help as far as you are able. 
National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Hon. Treasurer : G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General : HENRY STAINSBY. 
All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. N.S., 224 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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which only fools would listen to. He insults us with official 
French propaganda. In the final paragraph of his book he 
quotes the words of the great Lord Aberdeen: ‘“* The best friend 
of England must necessarily be that Power from whose designs 
the peace of Europe has least to fear ’’—and then tells us that 
“the events of the past few weeks have proved that to-day that 
Power is France”! As he is obviously himself no fool, with the 
excuse of honesty, the remark is an insult to the intelligence of 
his readers. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By Juuian W. Bitsy. Seeley, Service 


Among Unknown Eskimo. 
21s. 

Mr. Bilby lived for twelve years among the Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
and has made good use of his opportunities. He learnt their language, 
of which in one chapter he gives a very interesting account. He learnt, 
too, to understand, not only the superficial ordering of their primitive 
tribal hunting lives, but also their minds. We have rarely met with a 
more intelligent and sympathetic account of a strange people. The 
Eskimo must, in their mode of life, be very near to our primitive ances- 
tors, yet in many ways they seem to be eminently civilised. War and 
fighting are unknown to them, or were practically unknown to them, 
until they fell in with more civilised races ; apparently it is not neces- 
sary for them to recognise more than three legal offences—murder, 
quarrelling,and burglary ; for the first two offences the punishment is 
death and for the third banishment. Their sexual conventions are 
curious, and are dealt with somewhat apologetically by Mr. Bilby, 
but they at least appear to cause none of the trouble and misery which 
are produced by the sexual conventions of more civilised people. 
Socially they are hospitable, good-tempered, cheerful, convivial, 
with an insatiable love of telling and listening to stories. After reading 
this book one cannot help thinking that, perhaps, the world lost 
a good deal when the glacial snows melted in Europe. 
The Lion and the Rose. By Erse: M. Ricuarpson. Hutchinsons, 

2 vols. 82s. 

Miss Richardson has strung together in these two illustrated volumes 
notes upon the history of the Howard family. The prominence 
of the Howards and the interest of the Howard ancestors is greatest 
in distant times. ‘‘ The Jockey of Norfolk ” was killed at Bosworth ; 
a Howard challenged for England at the “ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold”; two ladies of that house were Henry VIII.’s queens ; Lord 
Howard of Effingham led the fleet against the Armada. Records begin 
far earlier than Bosworth field ; the family history is the history of 
a thousand years. As time proceeds, however, the Howards become 
more and more obscure. In the sixteenth century Miss Richardson 
resuscitates the memory of the fourth Duke of Norfolk who died 
for love of Mary Queen of Scots. These books, in which archxology, 
romance, gossip and political history are mingled, make pleasant 
reading. But the author in this case has too large a subject; she 
is not sufficiently saturated in the periods she traverses to supply 
the illuminating reference, the vivid detail, which make past days 
live again. 


Economic Problems of Democracy. By Arruur Twininc HapLey. 
(President Emeritus of Yale University.) Lectures given at 
British Universities in April and May, 1922, under the Founda- 
tion of the Sir George Watson Chair of American History, 
Literature and Institutions. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


There is some good stuff in this little volume. Dr. Hadley is not 
merely an academic thinker, but he has been brought into close touch, 
as a railway and bank director, with the economic problems that he 
discusses. His purpose is to discover how democracy, as it is 
developing in the modern world—and especially in the United States 
and in this country—is to fit itself for its tasks. His own ideals 
will not gain entire acceptance from a “100 per cent. American ” 
or from a 100 per cent.—or even a 50 per cent.—Socialist. But he 
is a shrewd and broad-minded critic, and he will carry every intelligent 
reader a long way with him. He sees grave dangers in the passing 
of the old parliamentary democracy, where the representatives of 
opposing parties regarded themselves as representatives of the whole 
community, into the “‘ block” system, where the interests of the 
group claim the main, if not the whole, loyalty of the member. The 
American Congress is menaced by the pressure of three main groups 
to-day—the tariff block, the farm block and the labour block. Even 
in England, he thinks, now that “ the differences of principle between 
Conservative and Liberal are becoming less potent motives of action 
than the differences of industrial interest between different localities 
and different classes in the community,” the dangers of the block 
systems are growing more apparent. We are not sure that Dr. Hadley 
faces quite squarely all the political implications of the industrial 
struggle, or that he has quite grasped the mind and the aims of the 
Labour movement. But he certainly offers some valuable warnings 


to Capital and Labour, to the cruder type of “ patriot,’”’ and to 
democrats in general. Few_will disagree with his insistence on better 


education (not merely the acquiring of more “facts” or a rather 
thicker veneer of culture) as vital for democracy, whether in America 
or elsewhere. 


The Novels and Stories of Henry James. Vols. XXVI. and XXVII. 
(Pocket Edition.) Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Volume XXVI. contains The Last of the Valerii, Master Eustace, 
The Romance of Certain Old Clothes, A Most Extraordinary Case, 
The Modern Warning, Mrs. Temperley, The Solution, Sir Dominick 
Ferrand, Mona Vincent. The first four belong to the years 1868-74 ; 
the others to those between 1888 and 1893. Sir Dominick Ferrand 
is concerned with the accidental discovery of papers damaging to the 
reputation of a defunct celebrity and a woman, and the predicament 
in which a young man with a sensitive sense of complex obligations 
finds himself in consequence. It was a theme which attracted Henry 
James, and his imagination played round it several times. None 
of the other stories in this volume are well known; they are, however, 
marked by that lucid conscientiousness and delicacy of touch which 
are characteristic of even the less interesting examples of Henry James’ 
art. Volume XXVII. contains some of his later work: Lord Baupré, 
The Visits, The Wheel of Time, Collaboration, The Great Condition, 
The Given Case, John Delavoy, The Third Person, The Tone of Time. 
The first four appeared in 1893, Glasses in 1896, The Tone of Time in 
1903, the others, in a volume called The Soft Side, in 1900. Among 
these are several remarkable stories. The Visits is a curious and 
painful study which James would, at a later date, have treated with 
a more ominous delicacy; Glasses marks his entry into his last 
manner ; it is the story of a beautiful young adventuress who sacrifices 
her eyesight to her appearance. The plots and incidents are contrived 
in these stories to exhibit “ people” and display character, none of 
them belong to his subtlest and most cobwebby period. 


The Turkish Empire (from 1288 to 1914, by Lorp Ernstey; and 
from 1914 to 1922, by Sir VALENTINE CurRoL). Second Edition. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

The Ottoman Empire and Its Successors, 1801-1922. By Witi1am 
Miter, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. in the National University 
of Greece. (Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913.) Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

These new editions bring up to date—or nearly up to date—two 
useful and interesting histories. Mr. Miller is a well-known authority 
on the Near East, and his Ottoman Empire is a model short text- 
book. It is mainly devoted to the development of Greece and the 
Balkan States. A new chapter at the end takes us very rapidly 
through the Great War and the brief period of Greek glory after the 
Peace ; but it stops in the middle of 1922 before the glory was turned 
to ignominy. Mr. Miller is a firm friend of Greece, but he is a judicious 
critic and writes with reasonable caution and objectivity. In The 
Turkish Empire the anti-Turkish bias is more pronounced. Lord 
Ernsley allows great qualities in Othman and his successors down to 
Solyman the Magnificent (1520-66) ; thereafter his tale is a grim record 
of degeneracy and decay. Degeneracy there certainly was in the 
Sultans, and the decay of the Ottoman Empire is an outstanding fact 
of history. But is the Turkish people degenerate, and is it fantastic 
to look for a new and better State to arise in Anatolia out of the ashes 
of the old? Sir Valentine Chirol, who carries Lord Ernsley’s original 
work down to the Mudania Convention of last autumn, is not opti- 
mistic. He frowns upon the recovery of Turkey. ‘The use which 
she will ultimately make of it,” he says, “is a great and fearful pro- 
blem which none of those who share the responsibility for her resur- 
gence can contemplate without shame, or who have studied her past 
history without grave apprehension.” Sir Valentine’s incisive account 
of the quarrels and intrigues and vanity and meanness of the Western 
politicians leaves no doubt about the need for shame on their part. 
As for apprehension, there is, of course, some ground for that also. 
But is the resurgent Turkish giant of to-day really a more dangerous 
problem than that envenomed dwarf which the Treaty of Sévres 
attempted to create ? 


The Story of a Varied Life. By W. S. Rarmysrorp. George Allen. 18s. 

Dr. Rainsford is—in America—a famous preacher, hunter, philan- 
thropist and traveller. He is Rector of St. George’s Church in New 
York, which is equivalent to being in London Dean of St. Paul’s: 
this is an autobiography. What sort of a man is Dr. Rainsford? 
When he was a boy his father said of him, “he jumps first, and looks 
afterwards.” The first half of the sentence guarantees that he will 
have had a variety of experience ; the second that he has often some- 
thing valuable to say about it. He is an Irishman. He was born 
in a Dublin suburb in 1850; he was poor and of ancient lineage. 
Something of the spirit which has led to a successful and honourable 
career can be deduced from this story of his early introduction to 
London Society. The Duchess of Grafton asked him to dinner; 
he had no evening clothes of his own. As he leant forward in the 
middle of dinner his coat burst asunder with a rending sound from 
collar to tail. ‘ Duchess,” I said, “it is my father’s wedding coat. 
I have not an evening suit of my own and I had to put it on or refuse 
your kind invitation.” He travelled; he went to Cambridge. He 
entered the Church and became a curate at Norwich ; he landed in 
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A GLANCE AT THE WORLD. 


love when I will, an 


more exacting. 
governments of the world durin 
we discover ? 
war efficiently—every war government has fallen—and none of the post- 
war governments have been able to make peace—and so every post-war 
government has fallen. 


neither War nor Peace ? 
Did they fight or suffer—these 
vituperative talking machines ? 1 
nations have shed their blood in vain, and now that the holocaust is over, 
the European politicians who have suffered nothing but an occasional 
twinge of gout or indigestion, refuse to shake hands with their mouthy 
adversaries. 


mentality of the governments of Europe is old and decadent. 


stand aside to pay homage to the new spirit. — ill fors 
vicious trespasses, and discharge their iniquitous liabilities, so long as 
their carcases no longer encumber the path of progress. 


present 
years. ! 
undergraduates of to-day will be the rulers of to-morrow. 
seen 


Pope and Bradley's excellent trousers. The 
couldn’t afford net to write about them. 

Dinner Suits from £14 14s, 
Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 





By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


AVING passed through the mill of Truth, survived the nausea of 
war, and achieved a philosophy during the chaotic aftermath of 
so-called peace, my natural inclination is to drink when I want, 

sleep when I wish. 


In its exuberant virility, however, the new generation is likely to be 
i So, on its behalf, let us glance at the acon of the 
and after the great shambles. What do 


This! None ~¢ > governments of Europe could wage 


What is wrong with the governments of the world, since they can make 
e evil is that the politicians are too old. 
liticians, these money-makers, these 
ens of millions of young men of all 


The world wants Peace. This is the fifth year after the {cusistion. The 
e new 
eneration has grown up and passed them; it concedes merely a contempt 


or these derelicts of the nineteenth century. The unslaughtered and 
guiltless boys of England are willing to shake hands with 
slaughtered and guiltless boys of Germany. 
the whole world are willing to meet and welcome each other. 


the un- 
The University students of 


Let the old men of Europe summon the remnants of their wisdom and 
We will forgive them their 


This is merely a stupid, corrupt, and impotent historical phase. The 
eneration of old '— rulers will all be dead in about ten 
ence there is still hope for the world. The schoolboys and 
f Then will be 
¢ real spirit and progress of the twentieth century. 


I feel awfully ashamed of myself for not having said one word of 
must be , otherwise I 
ounge Suits from £9 9s. 
Dress Suits from £16 lés. Riding 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. 


Patrons— 
Terr nen | Tue Kino anv Quern. 
re. : 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


“ ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date, aves) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,600 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 

1,100 B and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpen, Eso., M.A. 
: Deputy-Chairman—F, H. Crayton, Eso. 
_ Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 
Joint-Secretaries—H. Bristow Watiten and Henry G. Cors.anp. 
Cheques should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and « ARETHUSA = Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











We care for your clothes 
better than a valet could 


A subscriber to our “ Valet Contract 
Service” has his clothes kept in perfect 
condition at a cost of about Id. per 
day. The clothes are collected regu- 
larly, carefully cleaned and pressed, 
and minor repairs are attended to 
without charge. Please write for 
booklet explaining details. 


Achille Serre L: 


Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 
Branches and Agents Everywhere. 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 


‘elephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 
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Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. ( 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


a Brarybody =~ bre aa ag ON ay ( 
¢ new facts r Professor have come w us as a 
cones. — The Tg ote 
' ¢ precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. ( 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


) 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


5/- 5/- 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Lorp Harrowey, Grorcr F. Sure, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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New York in 1876. A good deal of this book is taken up with changes 
in his faith, not unnatural in a Christian who accepted evolution as 
an important sidelight on the nature of the universe. Dr. Rainsford 
is not the sort of man who is pained by finding he has changed his 
beliefs ; he is one of those who believe that men grow wiser as they 
grow older. He is an optimist. His creed is one which appeals to 
American congregations. He is a passionate preacher who speaks 
out of himself when he preaches. ‘‘' The very best of the old doctrines 
need aerating to-day. What fountains are to the reservoir, the 
preacher-teacher is to the Church.” That sentence will suggest the 
kind of clergyman Dr. Rainsford is. He is the kind of preacher who 
can utter fervently the familiar words, ‘‘We thank Thee for our 
creation, preservation and all the blessings of this life.” 
Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham. By M. M. Verney. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

This is the memoir of a man whose name is associated most hon- 
ourably with the Government of India. He belongs to that type 
of cultivated capable Englishman who excels in practical affairs 
and also meets with some success in the world of letters. He wrote 
novels, of which The Heriots was the most noteworthy. The 
most arduous piece of work which he accomplished was as 
secretary to the Indian Famine Commission in 1881. The author 
has written a modest, short clear account of his life and person- 
ality. Sir Henry Cunningham is not a man in whom younger genera- 
tions will take much interest; but he belonged to a distinguished 
circle and to his younger contemporaries this book will be 
welcome. 


The Mystery of Mr. W. H. By Coronet B. R. Warp. Cecil Palmer. 
10s. 6d. 

This is an ever-interesting subject, ‘‘ Who was the onlie begetter ” 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets ? Colonel Ward concludes that he was 
one William Hall, a stationer. But his book will be robbed of interest 
when we add that Colonel Ward thinks that the works of Shakespeare 
were written by the Earl of Oxford. How can people be so silly ! 


THE CITY 


T is a long time since there has been offered to the public 
in one week so large a number of new issues. It is worth 
while noting the terms of issue of the fixed interest- 

bearing stocks, as these indicate the rates of interest—varying, 
of course, with the security—that Governments, public utility 
and industrial undertakings now have to pay to obtain capital. 
The Government of Jamaica offered £670,000 of 44 per cent. 
Inscribed stock at 94. As it cannot be paid off earlier than 
1941, and may run until 1971, this is a comparatively long dated 
security, and at the price of issue the yield is £4 15s. 9d. per cent., 
so that this may be taken as a typical rate of interest on fairly 
long dated trustee stock. It was immediately over-subscribed. 
The Midland Counties Electric Supply Company is issuing 
£750,000 of 6 per cent. preference shares at par, out of which it 
is going to pay off its 7} per cent. debenture stock issued two or 
three years ago ; a yield of 6 per cent. on the preference shares 
of even a well-situated public utility undertaking seems rather 
on the low side, but the fact that the company was able to 
underwrite the issue (since over-subscribed), and that with the 
proceeds of 6 per cent. preference shares it is redeeming 7} per 
cent. debentures, is significant of the tendency towards lower 
rates of interest. The issue of £500,000 of 7} per cent. preference 
shares for Kelly’s Directories, Limited, was immediately over- 
subscribed, as was the offer of £1,000,000 6 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock of Illingworth, Morris and Company, Limited, 
the Bradford and Halifax worsted spinners, the issue price in 
this case being 984. Dickens and Jones, the well-known London 
drapers, now controlled by Harrods Stores, issued £1,000,000 of 
6 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 99. which was also 
over-subscribed. The Port of London Authority has increased 
its borrowing powers by £5,000,000, and will shortly be offering 
more of its loan stock, which in existing circumstances will 
probably be either 4} or 5 per cent. 


* * * 


When we come to the ordinary shares it is noteworthy that 
the new issues of the week relate almost exclusively to rubber 
growing companies. With the improving position of rubber and 
tea, it is probable that for some time to come we shall have a 
number of issues by plantation companies, but it should not be 
thought that these represent new plantations. Existing com- 
panies, which have had to finance themselves during the specially 
bad two years through which they have been passing, are taking 
the opportunity of raising additional capital and redeeming their 
indebtedness, while many new companies represent the flotation 


in company form of estates which have been picked up very 
cheaply from private owners or Belgian and other companies 
during the slump ; some of the existing British companies, too, 
which were in a strong financial position, availed themselves of 
the unusually favourable chances of acquiring additional property 
cheaply, afforded by the slump and the depreciation in some 
Continental currencies, and are now raising additional capital for 
the purpose. A typical case is that of the East Asiatic Rubber 
Estates, which has a capital of £600,000 in shares of 2s. each, and 
offered the public 700,000 of these shares, i.e., £70,000 at par, the 
remaining 5,300,000 shares having been placed privately. This 
company acquired various estates in Malaya, aggregating 
11,489 acres, of which 10,654 acres are cultivated, some of the 
areas having been planted so far back as 1905. It was largely 
over-subscribed. Another concern, the Sepang Selangor Rubber 
Estates, offered 280,000 £1 shares at par, and yet another, the 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber Estates, offered £650,000 in 2s. shares 
at par. It is impossible to generalise regarding new issues, every 
one having to be taken on its merits; but, thus far, it may be 
said that practically all the rubber and tea plantation companies 
whose shares have been offered to the public of late are reason- 
ably good investments, and some of them are unusually attractive 
As success follows success, the less scrupulous type of promoter 
takes a hand in the game, and I imagine that several companies 
are in course of preparation which had better be avoided. 
Incidentally, the tea growing companies are making huge 
profits out of the continual rise in the price of that commodity, 
caused by the presence, I hear, of a large unknown buyer ; 
which, being interpreted, means Russia. 
& * * 

In business circles in Spain strong efforts are being made to 
build up trade with Latin America. It is felt that the tendency 
of the world just now is unfortunately away from internationalism 
and towards small groupings in the matter of trade, and that, 
as Spain does not belong to any of these new groupings, it is 
necessary she should make some efforts in the direction of finding 
an outlet for her products. Conferences are accordingly to be 
held in Madrid, Seville and Barcelona, attended by: representa- 
tives of Spain and of the Spanish-speaking republics of South 
America, at which ideas will be exchanged and a programme 
drafted for the development of trade. The importance attached 
to the matter is shown by the fact that the King of Spain is to 
preside over the inaugural meeting, and a likely outcome of 
these conferences is considered to be the establishment of direct 
shipping lines between Spain and the coast of South America, 
which at the present time are practically non-existent. The 
population of Spanish-speaking America is, of course, consider- 
able, and a common language should give Spanish traders an 
appreciable advantage over others. A. Emin DAvIEs. 








TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182, (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Even the healthiest Ly is liable 


to disablement or death from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 














EXAMINATIONS. 


‘THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 








EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on May 14th and 15th. 
Intermediate a » May 16th and 17th. 
Final ” » May 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undesigned on or before April 11th, 1923. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are 
applicable to men. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 





LITERARY. 


A Urnons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Nor New authors wanted 





ng fees. Typing unessential. 





O PUBLISHERS and others.—Indexing, philosophical, scientific, 
etc., and other literary work undertaken by Oxford graduate, some time 
on indexing staff well-known cyclopedia. Contributor to high-class 

reviews.—Write A. B., NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
4 reading carefully executed.—F. pz Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 





G MARCHES and COPYING at British Museum, Somerset House, 
&c. ; also Genealogies.—Box No. 848, NEw STATESMAN, 10Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





A Vimens.—Wented, collections of original poems for publication 
in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write MorLanp, 


Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. (Est. 1905.) 








OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Westminster Cathe- 
dral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 63s. for 22s.; Cox’s Adventures on the 
Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s.; Burton’s Goa and the Blue 

Mountains, 1851, £3 38.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, 
7 108.; Burton’s First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 308.; Byron's Astarte, t. 
le Luxe, only 200 done, £3 1ros.; Cave’s Book of Ceylon, 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined 

Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38.; Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897, 3038. ; 

Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 38. ; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 

1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58. Gautier’s Works, “ Mad. de 

Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 10s.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 

2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quint ec of Ibseni 1891, 1st Edit., 30s.; Three Plays 

for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 25s. ; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wil- 
fred Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
£2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. ; Gotch’s The English 

Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 

14 vols., {12 12s., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 

ist Edit., 13s.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, 

£10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 
lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 

7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L..P. only 250 

done, £6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 73.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most ¢ t book-finder extant.— 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








BOOKS.—who's Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net) Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s Can- 

dide, 50 ilius., t2s. 6d. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., £5 58. , Bain, 

Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., {15 ; Pepys Diary, 

by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 

£3 138. 6d.; Burgess” Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
| ~ masons £3 73. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub {3 3s.); Irving's 
mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 

Terror, 2 vols., $53. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 

Works, 6 vols. 358. Books wanted (3,00e); list free. Libraries purchased Baxter 

Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joho 

Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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280 Missionaries— 


7,121 Native Christian 
Workers— 


483,011 Members of the 
Christian Community— 


represent the main lines of service carried out by 
the historic 


London 
Missionary Society 


in its fields of Christian work in India, China, 
Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua. 


The Churches and Institutions of the L.M.S. 
abroad contributed last year £140,000 for the 
support of this great enterprise. The home con- 
stituency is asked to raise the sum of £160,000 
per annum to sustain this work. 


The L.M.S. financial year ends on March 31st, 
and the need for generous gifts is urgent. 


The great names associated with the work of 
the of L.MS. 
Service— 

Robert Morrison, David Livingstone, 
Robert Moffat, John 
Williams, James Chalmers, with a host of 
heroic native Christian leaders such as Chief 


Khama, typify the L.M.S. 


Society represent the spirit 


James Gilmour, 


The Treasurer of the Society is 
W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 





Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Cheques may be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the Posts of 
(1) Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry; (2) Demonstrator in 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry ; (3) Part-time Assistant in Latin. 

Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent. 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, April 28th. 

For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, B ord College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(University of London.) 

Applications are invited for the post of Resident Assistant LEC- 
TURER in HISTORY (Woman). Duties to begin in October, 
1923. Sal according to qualifications.—Applications, together 
with six copies of three testimonials and the names of’ two references, 
to be sent on or before April 21st, to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London.) 


POST-GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Council of Bedford College for Women invite applications for 
a Post-Graduate Scholarship in Science to be awarded in June, 1923. 
Open to graduates of Bedford College only. Value {125 a year for 


two years. 
For further Ca apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensin, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. ids Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. S 

information ny | Scholarships, Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrencz. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Untverstty Courses in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES, 
poy HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING rela’ to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


SCHOOLS. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Consult ANGLO- Swiss 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. No charge f 
ag} 7 For information about other facilities, families ond 
.O. 28. 6d. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ Te my mind there is no brighter spot on the educationa] map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpgn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard's Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational! and Medica) Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per aunum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Merris D Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. Preparatien for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and the Misses 
MANVILLB. 


. | ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 

Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicwotis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formeriy headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
ae conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 














BEDFORD WOMEN. 









































L@TUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
= MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School fo 
g children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 
" ‘a spirit of service and natural individual development. —References on 
tion to Mrs. Gertrupr Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No, : 
‘orthwood 311. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamanas, Girton College, rey late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

ty ag f by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
work such as , Gardening and Poultry- . The girls will be 

Profession for advanced work in Music 








or Art. ces, ve of Eurhythmics, Elocu py and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's Sane oo guineas Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situeted 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W SODIKER HOUSE, CaInBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURBYTHMICS TAUGHT. 





CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


PrARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made dye part of school life and —s -' 2 intellectual work, 
Ali usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, ng, etc. Practical 
training in citizenship and and individual bility. Chis 8. = an Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: ISABEL ¥, Avice TRENCH 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Est. 1900. DE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham, 
April 17 SPAIN 35 days. 
Seville, Madrid, Granada, Toledo, etc., and TANGIER. 
Five weeks of sunshine, romance, art and beauty, with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Besesintive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 














by the ty A Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or & Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. '*® House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





ey a + WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and Gas fire in 
. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxs. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


. BOURNEMOUTH. — Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 











ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocErrs 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Foi. 








) oa ~ FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty frooms; s5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

bowls, garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus. u8.—-LITTLEDEAN House, LiITTLEDEAN, GLos. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 











poe. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 
Write Drrectrur, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAT TO LET.—Furnished. Electric light. Bath (h.andc.). 50S. 
—ANSTEY, 5 Greville Street, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1. 














NFURNISHED or FURNISHED, two rooms for lady in lady's 
Maisonette. West-End suburb. View of river. 3} guineas, with board 
and attendance.—Box 860, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


| Fae living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 ycars to educate her own two little girls. Que‘ified Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child— 

Box 857, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
SecrETARY, U.©.'>., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 














PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed a trouble.” 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ B — ay Chairs from {6 15s. seen at 
and catalogues from Percy SmyTs, + 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 


BOckrLAtzs. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. rt. 








) Fa — TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
IDustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. } 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
pag Cooreoem, &c., equal to new. Write for +-_w price ) 
send garments for free te.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E") 
97 Downs Park Read, London, E. s. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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